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THE MISSES CRUMPTON. 
NoTWITHSTANDING the ready communication opened 
throughout all parts of the country, and the locomotive 
spirit which has sprung up in the community, many 
of the towns of England have preserved a good deal 
of their primitive simplicity, and many of their inha- 
bitants present peculiarities calculated to remind us 
of aremote period. The dowagerhood of any provin- 
cial borough, comprehending male and female oddities 
of every description, widows and widowers, bachelors 
and spinsters, will still afford the queerest and quaint- 
est subjects for the study of those who delight in the 
contemplation of the human character under all the 
different circumstances of life. Old maidenism—al- 
though it has certainly grown more respectable and 
respected, since female talent has been more exten- 
sively cultivated, and political economists have proved 
that those who have either selected, or submitted to, 
a life of single blessedness, have shown themselves 
good patriots—has not yet lost all its distinctive cha- 
racteristics, and there are starched and stiff individuals 
still existing, to keep the giddy flirts of the rising gene- 
ration ina wholesomedegreeof awe. Flirting, however, 
is not the vice of the presentage. Young women have 
been schooled into proprieties, the natural impulse of 
the heart proclaimed an absurdity, and the understand- 
ing constituted the ruling power. Under the new 
state of things, girlhood has been taught to calculate, 
and conducts itself expressly in the manner which 
offers the best promise of success in schemes of worldly 
advancement. But it is not with the youthful sages, 
enlightened by the march of intellect, that we are at 
present engaged. Our attention is directed to a house 
in one of the cross streets in the town of Singleton. 
It has only one floor above the parlour; but there 
are five windows altogether in front, two below, and 
three above stairs; and there is a very respectable 
hall-door, with this inconvenience, that the visitor 
goes down, instead of up, a step, when entering the 
premises. There being no area or basement floor, 
the passengers in the street are enabled to lock directly 
into the parlour windows, which to many inhabitants 
would not be agreeable; but the Misses Crumpton 
are accustomed to it, and excepting when darning a 
very old stocking, or dining upon particularly short 
commons, they never do any thing that they are 
ashamed of. Upon such occasions, the stocking is 
taken up stairs, and the dinner eaten in the kitchen ; 
consequently it never has been found necessary to 
have more seclusion than that afforded by a muslin 
curtain. There are outside shutters, which are closed 
at night, but which, having round holes cut near the 
top, afford inquisitive persons the means of indulging 
their curiosity whenever light or conversation attract 
their attention to what is going on within, 

The Misses Crumpton are remnants of gentility, 
descended from persons who, time out of mind, held a 
respectable place in the society of thetown. A great- 
grandfather had been sheriff of the county ; but the 
family has dwindled since that period, and the sole re- 
maining representatives of former grandeur are the 
two decayed gentlewomen, who, with much thrift, con- 
trive to support their title to admission to the tea- 
parties given by the better sort of the inhabitants of 
Singleton, The supposed necessity of keeping up a 
certain appearance, and of giving one or two enter- 
tainments in the course of the year, occasion much 
anxiety to the sisters, who are often put to great straits 
to make their income meet their expenditure, frugal 
asitis. Their property consists of a small sum in the 
funds, the interest of which having fearfully decreased, 
they have retrenched one small expense after another, 
until further reductionseems impossible, Fortunately, 


provisions have become cheaper, and .«:ceted goods 
appear in the linen-drapers’ windows at such marvel- 
lously low prices, that the ladies can still indulge a 
little in their taste for dress, What with the care and 
attention necessary to preserve their household furni- 
ture, and keep up their wardrobes, they have quite 
enough to employ them; and though not taking any 
very particular interest in public affairs, any circum- 
stance threatening to affect the markets becomes of 
very great importance, and forms a subject of much 
discussion, joyful or grievous as the case may be. 
Apparently the Misses Crumpton had never thought 
of marrying, at least the oldest inhabitant of the piace 
has no recollection of either ever having had a suitor. 
They had approached a very respectable age before 
the decease of their parents had left them their own 
mistresses, and, as has been stated, they have from that 
period been occupied by unceasing exertions to main- 
tain their place in society. Neither ever appeared to 
entertain any other ambition, for, though industriously 
employed in the never-ending tasks occasioned by 
constant dilapidations in their household property, 
the idea of increasiug their income by any means 
honourable or otherwise, would have been the last 
to occur to them. The town of Singleton did not 
very often attract an influx of visitors; but there 
were times in which demands were made for lodg- 
ings—an occasional music meeting, and a very an- 
cient festival, commemorated every five years, at 
which large sums were offered for a single bed. The 
Crumptons might, without putting themselves to much 
inconvenience, have let two or three rooms at these 
periods, but they considered it to be beneath their 
dignity. ‘Two or three times, when hard pressed 
for money, they had given up the whole house, retir- 
ing into the country until the gaieties had ended ; but 
this proved a severe mortification, for they took great 
pride in sharing in the public amusements of the town, 
and in parading about with their new hats, and their 
new tippets, which they flattered themselves would at- 
tract attention amid the splendours imported from 
more fashionable places. Indeed, these poor ladies, 
with the self-delusion common to our nature, always 
fancied that their dress formed a subject of remark to 
their neighbours. If conscious of some very dilapidated 
article, or of a complete dishabille, they would make 
their exit by the back-door, and take care to conceal 
their faces as much as possible from those they chanced 
to meet ; but when, on the contrary, they rejoiced in 
an irreproachable smartness, when a dyed, turned, 
scoured, revivified, refurbished garment decked their 
persons, how triumphantly would they sail out of the 
hall—how pause and display themselves at every op- 
portunity as they passed up the street! It would be 
difficult to determine what were the political prin- 
ciples of these ladies, if it could be said that they had 
ever entertained any. Tories they had considered 
themselves, in consequence of their father having al- 
ways voted for the Tory member, and of their own 
vague and ill-defined dread of change. Nevertheless, 
they had constantly inveighed against taxes and tax- 
makers ; and, when, under ministers of a different de- 
nomination, some duties which pressed hard upon 
them were taken off, they did not know what to think. 
Formerly, a Radical had never been permitted in the 
society which they had frequented. They had been 
quite content with the solemn dictum of the mayor or the 
mayoress, upon subjects connected with politics, which 
no individual of their acquaintance had ever ventured 
to dispute. Now, however, the unanimity of the so- 
ciety was disturbed by people who chose to have opi- 
nions of their own, and who discussed the measures of 


government with a flippancy and volubility which as- 


tonished the Misses Crumpton, who were quite dis- 
tracted by thevariety of thearguments brought forward, 
for and against, and who no sooner found their minds 
made up on a subject which seemed incontrovertible, 
than suddenly some new orator, taking the opposite side, 
would put all their convictions to flight. Altogether, 
however, the sisters were not quite satisfied with the 
changes which had taken place. They were losing 
their consequence. The town was increasing in wea'th 
and prosperity certainly ; but this, so far from bring- 
ing them any benefit, only increased the evils of which 
they had to complain. Shops had been opened on 
either side of them, in astreet, which, with the excep- 
tion of a baker at one end, a butcher at the other, and 
a public-house in the centre, had never been occupied 
by people following retail trades. The old resident 
families of distinction had dropped off, and their places 
were supplied by upstarts with more money, but less 
breeding, who cared very little for the two old maids, 
and, instead of considering themselves honoured by 
their acquaintance, were at small pains to conceal 
their contempt. The style of visiting in which they 
had so much delighted was growing obsolete. The 
elderly folks, instead of quadrille and cassino, played 
short whist, and the young ones insisted upon dancing. 
Formerly, three or four assemblies, annually held at 
the town-hall, and most rigidly confined to the elite of 
the community, contented the good society of Single- 
ton—the sons and daughters of the plebeian portion 
not having any opportunity of dancing at all, except- 
ing at an election ball, But now there was a piano 
in every back drawing-room, and every person of the 
least respectability contrived to get up a quadrille, 
The Misses Crumpton received many broad hints that 
a dance would be very acceptable to their young ac- 
quaintanee ; but they turned a deaf ear to the pro- 
position. An old spinet which had belonged to 
their grandmother, had lung done duty for a side. 
board, and to take the carpet up, or allow it to be en- 
dangered by the dancers’ feet, must be equally out of 
the question. In short the idea was not to be enters 
tained for a single moment, 

Visiting had formed the most important business of 
the spinsters’ lives, and they were still strongly ad- 
dicted to it. Well did they know the difference of 
the invite “‘ to tea and cards,”’ and “ to tea and spend 
the evening’’—the latter always including a supper. 
Upon such occasions, the best gowns were laid out, 
and the best caps taken from their band-boxes, long 
before the time of dressing. Then with what gratifi- 
cation they told every body who happened to call, that 
they were going to Mrs So-and-so’s ; and how much 
of the dinner would be spared on the anticipation of 
the feast to come. Mere tea and turn out, as the 
other meetings were profanely called by inconsiderate 
young men, also possessed many charms, There were 
the chances of winning at a round game, besides a 
good allowance of buttered cake, the very best bohea, 
in which cream would be substituted for milk, and 
perhaps a glass of negus, or cake and wine. Two 
parties in the year at home formed the return for all 
these entertainments. To the first, the families who 
gave suppers were invited—a supper being provided 
according to the equal laws of justice. What pre- 
parations, what anxiety, what marketings, were the 
preludes of this annual feast, if feast it could be called, 
in which there was nathing superfluous, nothing more 
than seemed absol y to support the credit 
of the establishment! If fowls happened to rise in 
their price, just at this critical time, or if there should 
be any failure in the supply of shell-fish, how the 
misfortune was bewailed! How often did they ask of 


each other whether the expensive article could be dis- 
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pensed with altogether, and what substitute could be 
procured in its place! Then one would trot off a 
mile or two to some village, with a bag or basket un- 
der her cloak, to cheapen chickens, and would come 
back in triumph with a fine large, but rather old hen, 
which, by dint of drawing out the sinews, hanging an 
extra day or two, and other culinary arts, might pass 
muster foracapon, Then, again, if on the very day 
of the party, a sweetbread, which the butcher was 
afraid would not keep any longer, or a cake which 
was growing a little stale, should be offered as a bar- 
gain, how delightedly they availed themselves of it ! 
One dish more than usual at their table formed a sub- 
ject of great glorification, and caused them to look 
around them with a smile of pride and pleasure. On 
the other hand, the secret consciousness of a defalca- 
tion produced a manifest effect upon their spirits. One 
only of the sisters played at cards in their own house, 
the other being fully employed, after all the guests 
had been fairly seated, in assisting the maid, and in 
seeing that she did not help herself to any of the good 
things which were necessarily left within her reach. 
Miss Crumpton always knew by Miss Anne’s face, as 
she glided in and out of the room, whether things 
were going right or not. In the case of any very 
vexatious accident, the only danger lay in the diffi- 
enlty experienced by poor Miss Anne in placing a due 
constraint upon her feelings. Twice in one evening 
she had been upon the point of bursting into the com- 
pany, and making them acquainted with circumstances 
of which it was prudent to keep them in ignorance. 
How she refrained from rushing in, and exclaiming, 
in the first instance, ‘* The cat has run off with one 
of the chickens !” or in the second, ‘ Oh ! Sukey has 
dragged it out of its jaws, and there is only a bit of 
skin off the leg,” she did not know, She did refrain, 
however; but what with the flurry, and what with the 
effort, she very nearly fainted away, and Miss Crump- 
ton, though unable to detect the precise nature of the 
catastrophe, became aware that something dreadful 
had happened, and grew nervous accordingly, It was 
rarely that a supper-party passed off at the Misses 
Crumpton's without some such accident. 
The tea-party gave less concern, but still in the 
getting out of the paraphernalia, the best china, the 
candlesticks, and so forth, and the cleaning the 
cards with India-rubber, there was a great deal to do. 
The Misses Crumpton kept up the custom of paying 
Sor the cards as long as it was possible, but they were 
doomed to see this last relique of ancient times swept 
away in the progress of what is called reform, and 
could no longer realise a good round sum for two packs 
at each table, which, though played with many times 
before, had been made to look as good as new. Gra- 
dually their parties, once the pride and glory of the 
house, degenerated into a meeting of a very few old 
people who congregated together to grieve over the 
changes which were taking place in the town, The 
spinsters found themselves edged, as it were, out 
of society; but visiting being perfectly indispen- 
sable to their happiness, it became necessary to furl a 
little of the pride which had hitherto kept their heads 
so high. One or two topping tradesmen, having al- 
tered their style of business, and built private houses 
for their families at the genteel end of the town, were 
very desirous to conciliate the Misses Crumpton, as 
the means of getting into acquaintance with some of 
the better sort. Their overtures were at first very 
abyly received; but the self-consequence of these ladies 
could not long be proof against presents of fruit and 
vegetables, and nice home-fed pork, from people whom 
they had really known so long, and who were “ so re- 
spectable in their way.” An invitation to an evening 
party was at length haza-ded, and accepted, and great 
indeed was the surprise of the visitors at the style of 
their entertainment. Two footmen, besides the waiters 
of the town, were in attendanee, the former dizened 
out in the richest liveries. Then such a profusion 
of wax-candles in the chandeliers, so many flowers, 
and such china vases! The Misses Crumpton were 
dazaled ; ner were they less surprised at the conduct 
of the party—the young ladies so very pretty behaved, 
and played so well upon the piano, and the young 
gentlemen so agreeable—one had been in Paris, and 
one to Bordeaux, while all knew every thing about 
London, and talked of players, and play-houses, the 
Thames tunnel, and the Zoological Gardens, and all 
sorts of sights. To the account of the Zoological Gar- 
dens the ladies listened with mi: gled terror and amaze- 
ment, wondering how such: things could be, and faney- 
ing themselves in the grasp of a bear—the question, 
“ but do any of them ever break loose ?” constantly 
occurring. The supper crowned their astonishment ; 
their eyes wandered from the ornaments to the dain- 
ties; #0 many things that they had Leard of, but never 
tasted ; and such a quantity of champagne, that much 
extolled, but unknown beverage, which they could 
not resist, but of which they partook with fear and 
trembling, wondering whether it would really get into 
their heads, and disable them from walking home, 


with if possible greater surprise, being divided between 
pleasant recollections of gratification afforded by 
the feast, and indignation that people whom they had 
known in the lowest circumstances, should thus have 
risen to afluence, while they themselves were obliged 
to practise the most rigid economy. Such a state of 
things theythought could not be right; but then, again, 
they had enjoyed the entertainment, and there were 
others in perspective, so they agreed to keep their own 
private opinions secret, and to exalt the Hobbses and 
the Dickenses in all their conversations with their 
acquaintance, 

The Misses Crumpton formed a strange mixture of 
activity and helplessness, sharp and keen at'a bargain, 
always succeeding in getting the most for their money, 
and ready at expedients to remedy the disastrous con- 
sequences of time or accident in their house and other 
property ; but, once thrown out of the routine of their 
daily occupation, they were without chart or compass, 
and could not take the most obvious means of obtain- 
ing what they desired. They seemed, in fact, suited 
to the circumstances in which they lived, and formed 
to vegetate throughout existence without much benefit 
to themselves or advantage to others, their ambition 
never extending beyond an invitation to supper, or a 
handsome garment under prime cost. 


THE NESTS OF BIRDS. 

Maw, collectively and individually, thinks unquestion- 
ably a great deal too highly of himself, his merits, his 
powers, and his deeds. More especially has he been 
long prone to value himself as an improving animal, 
as the one and only being who knows, practises, and 
regularly progresses in the arts which render existence 
useful, comfortable, and happy. Now, we are very 
far from desiring to undervalue the noble gift of rea- 
son which enables him to perform all this, or to elevate 
any other endowment for an instant into compari- 
son with it. Yet still we say man is apt to think 
too highly and too much of himself. Let him look 
around him; let him walk, for example, into the fields 
where birds, of a thousand hues and forms, are utter- 
ing their varied notes from tree and twig; let him ex- 
amine closely into the habits and doings of these fea- 
thered tribes, and he will find that they too have their 
arts of life, not unlike his own, in the prosecution of 
which they are guided by an instinctive faculty, 
which, if not really a rudiment of reason, is only a 
little lower than it. One bird he will find to be an 
expert tailor, another an adept at the loom—here he 
will discover a dexterous carpenter, and there an adroit 
basket-maker —the redbreast will show himself a 
ground-builder, and the swallow a proficient in ma- 
sonry and mortar-work—while others will exhibit 
skill in mining, cementing, and the building of plat- 
forms and domes. And when he finds all this, as we 
will presently show that he may, will he not join in 
the sentiment, that man stands ever too much in his 
own eye, and shuts out the light, the beauty, and the 
wisdom, that shine forth in all the works of nature, 
not less than in himself ? 

Unless the mother chirps out instruction to her 
young in the nest, the arts of bird-life certainly appear 
to be dependent on a faculty possessed by each indivi- 
dual, and differing from the faculties of man in being, 
as Paley says, “ prior to experience and independent 
of instruction.” This faculty, therefore, we have long 
been accustomed to denominate instinet, and the defi- 
nition of it given by Paley is unquestionably for the 
most parttrue. Yet, in some instances, it approaches 
very closely to reason; for we find birds adapting 
themselves frequently to circumstances, in the choice 
of habitations, and in the selection of building materials. 
This shows that instinct is not altogether a blind pro- 
pensity, but in some respects nearly allied to the fully 
developed faculties of man, ‘The subject, in truth, is 
yet buried in obscurity, and we shall therefore pass on 
toa point much elearer, namely, the results of instinct 
in birds, as far as regards their choice and erection of 
habitations, In the exposition of this subject, we shall 
adopt the divisions laid down in a late work on the 
Architecture of Birds,* to which we acknowledge also 
other obligations, 

Let us begin, then, with the miners. One of the 
most common birds of this class, in our island, is the 
bank-swallow, a small bird, with sharp, hard claws, 
and a bill tapering away toa point, like a sailor’s mar- 
linspike. ‘The bird clings with its claws to the face 
of the bank it has fixed upon, and strikes its shut bill 
into the sand, like a pickaxe, until it has loosened a 
portion, and tumbled it down among the rubbish be- 
low. In this manner it makes the entrance of the 
hole, which is generally a perfect circle, When it has 


The next day they recalled the events of the evening, 


taken out sufficient to admit its body, it then works 
both with claw and bill, and seldom stops till it has 
scooped out a gallery between two and three fect in 
length. This is always in dry sand, and slopes up- 
wards to prevent the influx of rain. To prevent the 
blast, when it strikes the face of the bank, from blow- 
ing directly on the nest, the bank-swallow makes its 
galiery always more or less tortuous. At the end is 
the nest, composed of a little hay lined with goose or 
duck feathers, and altogether very simple in construc. 
tion, as one might expect, seeing that a strong nest is 
rendered unnecessary by the depth of the passage. 
Such is the dwelling-place of the little mining-swal- 
low, a home of great simplicity, but in every point 
adapted to the circumstances of the bird. Our readers 
may conceive that such an earth-hole would be cold ; 
the very reverse, however, is the case ; its warmth is 
such that the birds are obliged, according to White, 
to shift every two or three years to new holes, from 
the number of insects engendered by the heat. 

The stormy petrel, found in all quarters of the broad 
Atlantic, and known, when in bands, under the name 
of Mother Carey's chickens, was long superstitiously 
regarded as a supernatural creature without a land 
habitation. It is now well known to be a mining bird, 
living in holes on rocky shores. But of all the miner 
tribe, the burrowing-owl of the American prairies is 
probably the most curious in its choice of a nest. “In 
the far west states,” says Charles Bonaparte, “the 
burrowing-owl resides exclusively in the villages of 
the marmot or prairie dog, whose excavations are so 
commodious as to render it unnecessary that our bird 
should dig for himself, as he is said to do in other 
parts of the world, where no burrowing quadrupeds 
exist. These villages are very numerous and variable 
in their extent, sometimes covering only a few acres, 
and at others spreading over the surface of the country 
for miles together. They are composed of slightly 
elevated mounds, having the form of a truncated cone, 
about two feet in width at the base, and seldom rising 
as high as eighteen inches above the surface of the soil. 
The entrance is placed either at the top or on the side, 
and the whole mound is beaten down externally, es- 
pecially at the summit, resembling a much-used foot- 
path, 

From the entrance, the passage into the mound de- 
scends vertically for one or two feet, and is thence con- 
tinued obliquely downwards until it terminates in an 
apartment, within which the industrious marmot con- 
structs, on the approach of the cold season, the com- 
fortable cell for his winter’s sleep. This cell, which 
is composed of fine dry grass, is globular in form, with 
an opening at the top capable of admitting the finger ; 
and the whole is so firmly compacted, that it might, 
without injury, be rolled over on the floor.” After 
describing the clean and agreeable habits of the mar- 
mots, the proper occupants of these cells, M. Bona- 
parte says, “in all these prairie-dog villages, the 
burrowing-owl is seen moving briskly about, or else 
in small flocks, scattered among the mounds, and at a 
distance it may be mistaken for the marmot itself, 
when sitting erect.” If disturbed, they either fly, or 
descend into their dwellings, whence they are difficult 
to dislodge. It is not well ascertained whether the 
marmots and owls are friendly occupants of the 
same villages, or whether each owl is sole occupant of 
a burrow deserted by the little dog of the prairie, or 
acquired from him by right of conquest. 

The kingfisher and the bee-eater are miners, There 
is a particular species of lark in South America termed 
the miner-lark, which builds its nest at the termina- 
tion of a gallery of two or three feet in length, Our 
common lark is accounted by some naturalists a miner, 
but its excavations are generally but a few inches in 
depth. The bird is observed to choose always the 
side exposed to the sun, in commencing its mining 
operations, 

The next class of birds of whom we shall present 
an example, are the basket-makers. Every species of 
the jay presents in its nests a more or less complete 
specimen of basket-work, but the best of them are 
coarse in their operations, The bullfinch makes a 
structure of greater neatness, He selects frequently 
the flat branch of a spruce-pine or silver-fir, and lays 
a foundation of birch twigs, placed crossways in the 
forks of the branches, paying more attention to the 
security of the fabric than to neatness, “hen a 
proper groundwork has been reared, the bird then 
proceeds vo collect a quantity of Nexible fibrous coots, 
which she intertwines into a basket-work, and lines 


« * Library of Entertaining Knowledge. Charles Knight, 1231. 


subsequently with fine roots, using no hair or feathers, 
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though sometimes a little moss ; the whole structure 
being exceedingly thick and strong. 

The mocking-bird, and the red-winged starling of 
America, are ingenious artists in this department ; 
but the missel-thrush of this country surpasses them 
both, being a proficient also in masonry, After 
constructing a rough scaffolding of stems, grass, and 
moss, it plasters the interior with a substantial coat- 
ing of clay. So far the operation is rather coarse, 
but the thrush reserves its ingenuity for the basket- 
work, by which the previous structure is concealed. 
The fork of a pine, or apple-tree, where a number of 
leafy lichens have taken root, is the spot which is 
generally selected for the site of the nest. Around 
the inner nest a basket-work of fine hay is formed, 
and, without detaching the lichens from the tree, 
their leaves are brought up and interwoven with the 
hay. On the outside of the nest, farthest from the 
tree, the lichens have only one of their ends plaited 
into the basket-work, the outer being ingeniously left 
so as to hang down after the manner of the thatch on 
ahay-stack. The deceptive appearance produced by 
the whole fully bears out the praises which we have 
bestowed on the missel-thrush’s ingenuity. 

The nest of the pensile grosbeak, a gregarious bird, is 
another example of the basket-working birds. The 
grosbeak is about the size of a house-sparrow, and, being 
anative of South Africa, where theserpents are destruc- 
tive to young birds and eggs, it has fashioned its nest 
most artfully against these invaders. These nests are 
thus described by Mr Thomas Pringle :—“ Several va- 
rieties of the finch tribe, in South Africa, suspend their 
nests from the branches of trees, especially where they 
happen to impend over a precipice. ‘Ihe object of this 
precaution is obviously to secure their offspring from 
the assaults of their numerous enemies, particularly 
the serpent race. ‘I'o increase the ditticulty of access 
to these ‘ tree-rocked eradles,’ the entrance is always 
from below, and frequently through a cylindrical pas- 
sage of twelve or fifteen inches in length, projecting 
from the spherical nest, exactly like the tube of a 
chemist’s retort. ‘he whole fabric is most ingeniously 
and elegantly woven of a species of very tough grass, 
and the wonderful instinct of foresight (or whatever 
else we may choose to call it) displayed by the little 
architect in its construction, is calculated to excite 
the highest admiration, I have often seen twenty or 
more of these beautiful nests hanging from the same 
tree.”” A similar, if not more beautiful, specimen of 
these pendulous nests is seen in every wood at Bom- 
bay. The toddy-bird, as it is called, has a deadly 
enemy in the squirrel, and thus contrives to elude 
him. It weaves its nest of hay, closely intertwined, 
and in form like a steeple hive, with many winding 
passages, round the various mouths of which are 
formed penthouses or rims to carry off the rain. This 
structure is suspended by a thread so slender, that the 
squirrel, however wistfully he may gaze on his prey 
within, dare not put his nose into it for fear of a tumble, 
while, at the same time, the light little bird pops out 
and in, perfectly secure. Many basket-maker birds plait 
straw so ingeniously around their nests, and around 
the twigs by which the nests are supported, that one 
is apt to think they must have studied at the colleges 
of Tuscany. 

Akin to the basket-makers, are the weaver-birds. Of 
the woven nests, we may instance that of the Baltimore 
starling, thus described by Wilson: “I have a num- 
ber of these nests now before me, all completed and 
with eggs. One cf these, the neatest, is in the form 
of a cylinder, of five inches diameter, and seven inches 
in depth, rounded at the bottom, The opening at the 
top is narrowed by a horizontal covering to two inches 
and a half in diameter. The materials are flax, hemp, 
tow, hair, and wool, woven into a complete cloth, the 
whole tightly sewed through and through with long 
horsehairs, several of which measure two feet in length, 
The bottom is composed of thick tufts of cow-hair, 
sewed also with strong horsehair. This nest was 
bung on the extremity of the horizontal branch 
of an apple-tree, fronting the south-east, was visible 
one hundred yards off, though shaded from the sun, 
and was the work of a very beautiful and perfect 
bird.” 

Though unquestionably the finest examples, by far, 
of weaver-birds are natives of other lands, yet we are 
by no means devoid of them in Britain, The common 

sparrow, within the outer covering of moss, 
weaves a lining of hair-work sometimes of considerable 
thickness, and the pied-wagtail, a ground-builder, 
makes a texture of the same kind, generally half an 
inch thick. The red-breast and the yellow-hammer 
are also weavers in their way, as are also several of 
the finches. 

Though it is difficult to conceive how the bill of a 
bird can play the part of a weaver's shuttle, yet the 
office of a needle seems still more foreign toit. Among 
the feathered races, however, there are tailors of no 
mean skill. One bird, in particular, has for his great 

oficiency been honoured with the name of the tailor, 
The operations of this wonderful creature are thus 
described by an eye-witness: “The tailor-bird of 
Hindostan is so called from its instinctive ingenuity 
in forming its nest. It tirst selects a plant with large 
leaves, and chen gathers cotton from the shrub, spins 
it to athreae vy means of its long bill and slender feet, 
and then, as with « needle, sews the leaves neatly to- 
gether to conceal its nest." This bird is as small asa 
bummiug-bird, and exceedingly beauuful in plumage. 


Several of these sewn nests are preserved in the Bri- 
tish Museum. 

“ The orchard starlings of America,” says Wilson, 
“ construct their nests very differently from the Bal- 
timores (the weavers). They usually suspend their 
nest from the twigs of the apple-tree, and often from 
the extremity of the outer branches. It is formed 
exteriorly of a particular species of long, tough, and 
fiexible grass, knit or sewed through and through in 
a thousand directions, as if actually done with a 
needle.” Good tailors among the feathered tribes, it 
must be confessed, are rare, as indeed surpassing merit 
always is. 

To what class of feathered artizans shall we now 
turn? Let us describe the carpenters, the hewers of 
wood. Though not the largest of the class, the well- 
known name of the woodpecker, as well as his cha- 
ravter and habits, entitle him to the first notice. The 
erection of their habitation by the spring-mated pair 
of woodpeckers is thus described by Wilson, Having 
pitched upon a tree, “they reconnoitre it minutely 
for several days previous to the operation, and the 
work is first begun by the male, who cuts a hole with 
his powerful bill in the solid wood, as circular as if 
described with a pair of compasses. He is occasionally 
relieved by the female, both parties working with the 
most indefatigable diligence. The direction of the 
hole, if made in the body of the tree, is generally 
downwards, by an angle of thirty or forty degrees, 
for the distance of six or eight inches, and then straight 
down for ten or twelve more ; within roomy, capaci- 
ous, and as smooth as if polished by the cabinet-maker ; 
but the entrance is judiciously left just so large as to 
admit the body of the owner. During this labour 
they regularly carry out the chips, often strewing 
them at a distance, to prevent suspicion. This ope- 
ration sometimes occupies the chief part of a week. 
The female, before she begins to lay, often visits the 
place, passes out and in, examines every part, both of 
the exterior and interior, with great attention, as 
every prudent tenant of a new house ought to do, 
and at length takes complete possession. The eggs 
are generally six, pure white, and laid on the smooth 
bottom of the cavity.” 

The whole of the numerous species of the wood- 
pecker are adepts in carpentry. Some of them have 
bills as white and compact as ivory, and elegantly 
fluted. With this they often make a winding passage 
of fifteen inches or two feet leading to their nests ; 
and one bird, caught by Wilson, and tied by the leg 
to a table, made such incisions into the mahogany in 
a few hours as nearly to spoil the piece of furniture. 
The best British carpenter-birds are the tomtit family. 
The nuthatch, also, tries occasionally the carpenter 
trade, though more properly it belongs to the next 
class which we shall notice—the mason-birds, 

The nuthatch deserves the title of a mason, because 
it selects generally a hole already existing in a decayed 
tree; and if this be larger than necessary, the bird 
carries earth, mud, and little stones, kneading these 
into a paste, and narrowing with it to her mind the 
entrance of the passage. But the great mason-birds, 
as every one knows, are the swallow tribes, The 
architectural operations of the window-swallow may 
be observed by every one in the month of May, when 
the weather is fine. Such dirt or loam as can be most 
conveniently found is carried to the seleeted window, 
and is tempered and wrought with broken straws to in- 
crease the tenacity. It was long conceived that the mois- 
ture necessary for making a proper mortar was got by 
the bird dipping its breast in a pool, and flying directly 
to deposit the drops on the begun work. Now, however, 
it is known that the swallow is provided with large 
salivary glands, and derives the requisite moisture 
from her own mouth, In proceeding with the build- 
ing, the bird knows its trade far too well to proceed 
hurriedly. In that case, the work being soft and 
green, would pull itself down by its own weight. 
The swallow, therefore, builds only in the morning, 
and gives each additional layer time to harden. When 
the whole is completed, it is hard and knobby exter- 
nally, but within is rendered fit for incubation by 
straws, feathers, and the like. 

The flamingo, or crimson-wing, a bird of consider- 
able size, and with legs and neck of extraordinary 
length, is forced, by its peculiar form, to construct a 
strange nest, if its spot for incubation may be called a 
nest. Being an inhabitant of marshy ground, it 
raises in these a conical hillock, cemented with slime 
and mud, and hollowed at the top into acup. Across 
this the bird sits, when hatching, like a person on 
horseback, a tedious posture, but rendered almost 
unavoidable by the long legs, which unfit the famingo 
to sit in a nest like other birds, 

The common thrush exhibits no little skill in ma- 
sonry. Having laid a massive foundation of moss, the 
bird proceeds to form a cup of intertwined moss, grass- 
stems, wheat-straw, or roots, terminating atthe top ina 
thick hoop, like the mouth of a basket. Within this 
frame-work, the thrush then plasters pellets of horse 
or cow dung, glueing them to the outer materials with 
its saliva. This makes a pretty strong structure, but 
the thrush breeds amid the blasts of the early spring, 
and to increase.the warmth of the nest, a layer of 
short slips of rotten wood is spread over, and attached 
smoothly to the last coat with a similar cement of 
saliva. In a nest so thick as the whole now is, the 
young thrushes may defy the bleak March winds, 

The reader who has not thought much on these sub- 


jects way be surprised, perhaps, to hear that there 


are many more classes of the feathered operatives, as, 
for instance, the platform-builders, the felt-makers, 
the cementers, the ground-builders, the dome-builders, 
and, not the least curious class, the birds who build 
no nests at all, commonly termed parasite birds. 
Meantime, let the reader ponder on the examples of 
ingenuity and art which we have exhibited to him, 
and confess that man, jack-of-all-trades as he is, might 
sometimes derive a lesson from the warbling artizans 
of the woods, 


ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES ANOTHER, 

A TRADITIONARY TALE, 
Tue Castle of Plessis-les-Tours, where the craftiest, 
if not the cruelest, of all the French monarchs, Louis 
XI., held his gloomy court, has been depicted by the 
masterly hand of our great novelist, and a faithful 
portrait given of its royal inhabitant. In the same 
pages mention is made of a little inn, or hostelry, situ- 
ated in the adjoining village of Plessis-les-Tours, and 
forming the only house of entertainment in the place. 
This inn, in the reign of the monarch alluded to, was 
the scene of an incident so highly characteristic of the 
manners of that age, and of the practices of Louis him- 
self, that we shall relate the story to the reader. In 
the first place, however, it will be necessary to look 
back to the circumstances which led to the occurrence 
in question, 

In the province of Picardy, adjoining that of Normans 
dy, dwelt a young noble, whose family had for several 
generations been gradually sinking into decay. The 
present possessor, however, had still sufficient of the 
broad territory of his ancestors, to maintain in some 
degreethe feudal state which had so long been kept up in 
the old castle of Brantome. Had King Louis wrought 
out his ambitious projects by arms instead of policy, 
the young lord of Brantome might have had an oppor 
tunity of raising his name once more to its ancient dis- 
tinction by his sword. But craft was the chief weapon 
of Louis ; and, besides, ere many years of his manhood 
had passed over, Armand de Brantome had contracted 
ties which bound him strongly to his home. This was 
his union with a young and beautiful lady, an orphan 
like himself, and who had suddenly, by the death of 
her parents, sunk from a proud and affluent position 
to one of dependence and even poverty. The broad 
lands to which she was entitled as the only child of 
her parents, had been seized, upon specious pres 
tences, by a distant mae relation, who had power 
and wealth to back his usurpation, But the lady 
fuund in the young lord of Brantome a generous 
and noble-minded lover, who, though himself neither 
wealthy nor powerful, yet saw in her fair hand a prize 
surpassing gold. Blanche returned his affection with 
equal fervour, and when she became his wife, unbroken 
happiness reigned fora time in the old castle; nor did 
any thought of wealth or grandeur lost, disturb the 
peace of its lord and lady. 

The birth of an heir was the signal for rejoicings 
among the feudal dependents of the family of Bran- 
tome, though tothe young lord the occurrence seemed to 
give as much anxiety as joy. While the happy mother 
heid up the smiling babe to him, Armand did kiss it 
fondly, but the cloud speedily returned to his brow. 
‘The cause of his gloom, indeed, lay in the very birth 
of that child, The thought of the narrowed fortunes 
of himself and his lady, and of the paltry succession 
which his children would receive, should his family bes 
come numerous, had been awakened by the birth of the 
infant. He became thoughtful and moody, though 
never sullen, and his lady shed seeret tears over his 
evident unhappiness, In all his conversations with 
her, besides, she found grounds for alarm and uneasi- 
ness, for he spoke to her of schemes to wrest her 
usurped lands from her kinsman by force. Blanche 
represented to him with tears the futility of such an 
attempt with his handful of retainers, against one 
who had powerful bands of freebooters always in pay, 
and who was, moreover, an avowed favourite of King 
Louis. The lord of Brantome saw too cleariy the 
force of her arguments, but only retired from the dis- 
cussion to brood over similar schemes anew, 

On one of these occasions the lady Blanche pointed 
out to her husband some documents and family mee 
morials which she had retained in her possession on 
the death of the count, her father. These Armand 
eagerly set himself to examine, and the lady was in a 
short time informed by her excited spouse, that he 
had found ample means to prove the illegality of her 

's ption of her lands, * Alas,” said 
Blanche, “ what will this avail against him who pose 
sesses them, backed by the tavour of the king! Oh, 
my dear lord, let us be contented with the sufficiency 
which we have. We are not powerful, but we ma’ 
be happy. Your attempts to recover my rights wilh 
but raise us esermies, against whom we are too weak} 
to struggle.” ‘These arguments had no effect on the 
bold ana ardent mind at de Brantome. He believed 
he had now found the means to restore his family and 
name to power and distimetion, and resolved upon ag 
instant appheation to his sovereign for justice. 
bad in many instances checked the grasping rapacity 
of the great nobles, and Armand imagined that thy 
kang, wise as he certainly was, might also be pust, 

not the anxious tears of wife thrown ¢ 
barner in his way, over whieh his love for her woul. 
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not permit him to pass, the young lord would have 
instantly gone in person to the castle of Plessis-les- 
Tours, and sought redress at the king’s feet. With- 
held from this bold step, he dispatched one of his de- 
pendents, a faithful and ->lued servant, to the castle, 
and, through hiuw conve,ed his petition to Louis for 
justice. ‘Till the return of his courier, Armand, in 
whose bosom ambitious thoughts had taken deep root, 
and were nursed by constant meditation on the sub- 
ject into fervour and strength, remained in a state of 
excitement which kept the baroness in greater in- 
quietude than ever. She could not tell whether she 
ought to hope for success or failure to the mission to 
Plessis, fearing, in case of the latter occurrence, that 
disappointment would overthrow her husband’s health 
or reason, and assured, that, in case of success, he 
would be involved in danger and trouble. 

The messenger did at length return, and with a 
reply more favourable than even the brightest hopes 
of Armand had anticipated. “ I saw,” said the faithful 
retuiner, “ the little barber, Oliver le Dain”—* Oli- 
ver le Dain!” cried the baroness, interrupting him; 
“alas, that is my kinsman’s patron and dearest 
friend !” “ Tohim, nevertheless,” said the messenger, 
* did I seek access, by my good lord's directions, and 
to him I gave the packet for the king. ‘Truly I only 
made way to him by scattering freely the gold my lord 
gave me. ‘ Tell thy lord,’ said the barber, for whom I 
had reserved something worthy of his high place as con- 
fidunt to the king; ‘tell thy lord I am his good friend.’” 
While the servant thus spoke to his lady, the baron 
was gazing in ecstacy upon the missive from the king, 
which simply required his immediate attendance upon 
the court at the Castle of Plessis-les-Tours, when the 
king would decide on his claims. Confident that the 
justice of these could be easily made manifest by the 
proofs of which he was possessed, the Baron de Bran- 
tome stood rapt in the anticipation of grandeur and 
gratified ambition. 

So joyous was the countenance, and so light the 
heart of the baron, during the few days which, after 
the return of the messenger, he devoted to preparation 
for his journey, that Blanche could not help partici- 
pating in some degree in his joy, though ever and 
anon a mournful recollection of the powerful enemy 
her husband was about to rouse, and the dangers of 
travel, fell gloomily athwart her mind. But the se- 
verest stroke to her loving heart was caused by the 
baron’s communication to her of Oliver le Dain’s 
suggestion to the servant that his master should come 
to Plessis unattended, as the king disliked to have his 
solitude intruded upon by large companies. The lady 
besought her husband to take one or two attendants, 
but could only prevail upon him to take them a certain 
distance on the journey, where he intended to leave 
them, and proceed to his destination alone. 

Blanche wept on the baron’s shoulder as he stood 
equipped in complete armour at the gate of his old 
castle, ready to take the road to Plessis-les-Tours. 
Pouring out assurances of hope and safety, he mounted 
his steed, and was soon lost in the distance to her 
straining eyes. His two followers, also, were well 
armed and mounted, for such accompaniments were 
indispensable to every traveller in those times. Seve- 
ral days were necessary to bring the little party near 
to the end of their course. At length they reached 
the town, where Armand had resolved to leave his 
attendants. He disencumbered himself here, besides, 
of his heavy armour, and assumed an attire which, 
though calculated also to protect the person, was 
lighter and more suited to the precincts of a peaceful 
court than a coat of mail, Instructing his retainers 
to remain in this place until they received orders from 
him, the baron then took his solitary way to king 

Louis's favourite residence. 

In the evening of a pleasant summer day, de Bran- 
tome drew up his steed at the gate of the little hostelry 
of the village of Plessis. The air of distinction appa- 
rent in his manly form and commanding brow calied 
forth the offici attendance of mine host, who made 
the most lofty promises of the resources of his inn in 
answer to the demands of the stranger, whom his day's 
travel had furnished with an appetite. After the ba- 
ron’s steed was housed, and himself installed in a 
chamber, in expectation of the host's viands, a cir- 
cumstance occurred which showed that the hostel- 
keeper's boastings on the pointof victualling were based 
on a very slight foundation, This was the arrival of 
another guest, within a short time of the baron’s en- 
trance. ‘Ihis second guest was aman well advanced in 

Between this person and mine host aglance of re- 
cognition passed, or rather the host indicated his ac- 
gueintance with the new comer by a speaking shrug. 

I have travelled far on foot to-day, Maitre Jean,” said 
the old stranger, “and Lambungry. Such viands as 

~ these are a welcome sight,” continued he, turning his 
quiet grey eye on a chicken and some other little food 
which was in preparation. The host's countenance 
fell. “1 would do much to pleasure thee,” said he to 
his guest, “ but this chicken, which is at the fire, is 
preparing for a stranger arrived even now, and, Heaven 
and our Lady help me, if that fowl which thou seest is 
not the only food within the walls of this poor house! 
Ah! visitors are rare at the hostelry of Plessis-les 
Tours, and even for reasons which thou knowest well.” 
So speaking, mine host cast a look of melancholy 
meaning at the old man, whose countenance, however, 
gave no answering glance of intelligence. He replied 
to the host in these words: “ Surely a morsel of meat 
may be found for me. I have travelled far.” The land- 


‘ard appeared greatly perplexed, more so than the mean 

aress and appearance of the guest seemed likely to call 
up in the master of an ini, Brightening up at length, 

after a pause, he exclaimed, “ Perhaps my guest above 
may permit your company at his meal. And yet, if 
he knew”"—* Peace !”’ said the old man quietly. ‘‘ Go, 

ask thy guest if he will allow an aged and wayworn 

traveller to partake of his food.” With a second 
shrug of his shoulder, mine host departed to make the 

request, 

The Baron de Brantome complied at once on hear- 

ing that the party was wearied and old. The landlord 

expressed many thanks for the condescension, and 

introduced the stranger into the baron’s apartment, 

Armand was pleased with his quiet, unobtrusive man- 
ner, and entered freely into conversation with him. 

When the meal was brought before them, the baron 

treated his companion with the same courtesy as he 

would have shown to an equal. 

After their repast was finished, the two compa- 
nions, though both seemingly unaccustomed to such 
society as the one was to the other, continued to con- 
verse over a goblet of mine host’s wine, which the baron 

ordered for their mutual refreshment. In this con- 
verse, though the elder guest showed no breeding 
at variance with his dress and appearance, Armand 
discovered in his placid remarks a degree of shrewd- 
ness which was not to be looked for in one of his seem- 
ing station. When the baron, however, entered upon 
the subject of King Louis, who was ever uppermost 
in his thoughts, he found his companion gradually be- 
come more sparing of his speech than on other matters. 

This de Brantome attributed to the general character 
of Louis, whose ears were considered as able to hear 
what was said of him over the whole kingdom. But 

the stranger's attention appeared to be suddenly and 
unusually roused, when the baron chanced to mention 
his intention of waiting by desire on the king on the 
following day. “ Ha!” said the stranger, “is it so ?” 
Then pausing and musing for a moment, he continued, 
with alook of compassion and interest strongly mingled, 
“ Tell me, young sir, are you of noble birth?” ‘The 
baron gazed on the countenance of the querist with 
amazement, not free from anger, at the abruptness of 
the question, and for a short time was silent, The 
stranger continued his compassionate and anxious look, 
as he cried a second time, “‘ You have treated me 
with kindness; I would repay it. ‘Tell me, are you 
indeed of noble race?” ‘I am the Baron de Bran- 
tome,” said Armand. “ Then, noble sir,” exclaimed 
the old stranger, “enter not the Castle of Plessis-les 
Tours. A living man thou wilt never leave its walls !” 
The baron was at first disposed to regard his com- 
panion asa madman. In what other colour could he 
view a prediction of so positive a kind, issuing from 
the lips of one so mean-looking and unimportant. 
Yet the sincerity depicted on the stranger's harsh, 
though not unpleasing features, and the look of inte- 
rest and pity which he continued to cast on Armand, 
staggered the latter in his conclusions. ‘“ How can 
this be, old man ?” said the baron, after a pause. “ I 
am invited by the king, by Louis himself, to the Castle 
of Plessis, that justice may be done to me, and rights 
restored to my family of which they have been long 
deprived. In what danger do I stand, or, if peril do 
exist, how came it to the knowledge of one like thee ?” 
The baron relapsed into his original suspicion, when 
his companion replied, “‘I may be wrong, perhaps, 
noble sir. Some other may be the victim whom 1”— 
He stopped abruptly ; and Armand imagined that he 
saw a slight blush flit across the melancholy counte- 
nance before him, An interval of silence ensued, 
during which the old stranger retained his eyes fixed 
on the ground, and appeared lost in thought. At 
length, raising his head suddenly, he exclaimed, “‘ No, 
it must not be. The words and looks of kindness 
which you have bestowed on me—your generous hos- 
pitality—noble sir, shall not be thrown away, Listen 
to what I have to relate, and you shall know why I 
have said, that from the Castle of Plessis, once within 
its gates, you never will depart in life.” 

The baron, it may well be supposed, listened with 
deep interest, as his companion proceeded, ‘‘ Look 
at the unhappy being before you! Iam an exrecu- 
tioner! Many have fallen by this arm, and every 
one of these of noble blood, May it not be laid on 
my head! How I came to be the servant of King 
Louis’s will, it would tire you to learn, Listen to 
what more immediately concerns you, if my fears are 
just. ‘The public executor of the king’s justice—or, 
it may be, his revenge—I have never been, but the 
doer of his will on the noble and great, whose deaths 
were to be kept secret, or attributed to other causes— 
this has been my task. I had thought that my term 
of service was over. I had retired to a distance from 
Plessis, to pray to Heaven for mercy, for, as the grave 
draws nigh, the thoughts of another and mightier 
king to whom IJ must answer, have begun to weigh 
heavily on my once callous soul. But I have been 
sought for to go through another deed of death. A 
messenger from the serpent who creeps around the 
king, from Oliver the barber, brought me a secret 
missive, to repair to the castle, to execute the king's 
justice on a young noble of Picardy, expected to arrive 
within a few days, and who has unpleasant claims 
upon the favourite or his friends.” 

The baron was horror-struck at the treachery which 
the old man’s words laid bare before him, for he did 
not doubt for an instant that he was the noble alluded 


leave the precincts of the murderous castle as speedily 
as pussible, But the stranger, or rather, as we should 
call him, the executioner, after listening to Armand’s 
profuse and hurried thanks for the timeous warning, 
suggested, in his own quiet and humble manner, a 
plan by which the baron might be assured that he 
was the person doomed by Louis, or Oliver, to death, 
before departing finally from Plessis, “ This night, 
by a secret postern, I am admitted to the castle, for 
few of its inmates are permitted to know of my pre- 
sence there. From the king’s confidant I shall learn 
against whom the decree of death has been issued, 
If against the Baron de Brantome, I will place a 
light ere two hours elapse, in the highest turret win- 
dow of the castle, which is visible from the path by 
which the approach to the village was made, Ni 
occupant ever fills that chamber but myself. The 
moon will at that time be in the heavens ; and thou, 
mounted on thy good steed, must be at the spot from 
which the turret window is visible. If the light be 
there, my counsel is, that, without a moment's delay, 
thou departest for thy home, And I,” continued the 
old man, with a sigh, “shall have the satisfaction of 
saving one from that doom which I have been the , 
instrument of executing upon so many.” 

The executioner rose to depart, and the baron’s oft 

repeated thanks seemed to give the melancholy being 
pleasure. When he had left the hostelry, to mine host's 
great surprise, Armand declared his intention of de- 
parting by moonlight. Still more did the host won- 
der, when he saw the baron turn his steed in the same 
direction by which he had arrived. Thoughts of 
deeper moment, however, filled the rider’s breast than 
the gossiping surprise of a village landlord. It is no 
exaggeration to say, that Armand felt like one relieved 
from the jaws of death, and as he pursued his way to 
the appointed spot, he felt a doubt in his mind whether 
he should enter the abhorred castle, lying gloomily be- 
fore him, even if no light appeared in the lofty turret. 
Such was the revolution in his feelings, produced b 
the disclosure of the secret murders of Plessis-les- 
Tours, 
The baron had not remained long in the moonlight, 
ere the warning light shone brilliantly from the castle. 
Without an instant’s delay, he set spurs to his steed, 
and -_— in the ensuing day rejoined his two attend- 
ants. With them he speedily resumed his course 
homewards, and few and short were his haltings, until 
he embraced his lady on the threshold of his own castle, 
The ambition of the Baron of Brantome was cured 
for ever by his visit to the precincts of the Castle of 
Plessis-les-Tours, Henceforward he spent his days in 
content and peace, happy that he was permitted to do 
so; and if ever his spirit yearned momentarily for 
grandeur or power, the thought of the old executioner 
speedily quelled the dangerous longing. Many years 
after the event narrated above, fortune, of her own 
accord, bestowed the gift which it had so nearly proved 
fatal to lay claim to, The usurper of his lady’s pos- 
sessions died childless, and the family of Brantome 
were at last restored to the distinction which had been 
the lot of their ancestors, 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
DIOGENES. 

Tune Cynical Philosophy, which was chiefly distin- 
guished from the other philosophical schools of ancient 
Greece by a profession of contempt for the elegancies 
of life, took its rise with Antisthenes, who lived four 
centuries before the Christian era, and was one of the 
disciples of Socrates, This man was led by an extrava- 
gant philosophy toadopt nearly the same self-mortifying 
manners which the Syrian anchorets were afterwards 
led to do by religion. He dressed meanly, and lived 
poorly, for the avowed purpose of disciplining the 
mind to bear the worst extremes of fortune, and to 
counteract the luxury of his contemporaries; but it 
was probably in a great measure through a moroseness 
of disposition, and a pride in singularity, that he and 
his followers thus singled themselves out from the 
multitude. The term Cynic, derived from the same 
Greek word to which we trace our adjective canine, is 
said to have been conferred upon them, because, in 
their snarling style of speech, they resembled dogs; 
though another account of the origin of this epithet 
has been given, Antisthenes himself was recognised 
by a nickname which signifies the mere dog—a term 
which gives a vivid idea of his character. While some 
of his sayings display wisdom and reflection, most, like 
the general strain of his life, betray an uncouth, aus- 
tere, and anti-social spirit, such as could not now be 
expected to produce a very enviable reputation, 

Diogenes was a pupil of Antisthenes, and destined 
to excel his master in exemplifying the philosophy of 
the Cynics, This singular being was born at Sinope 
in Pontus, in the year 414 before Christ. He was the 
son of a banker, who became an exile in consequence 
of coining false mouey. Diogenes, driven with his 
father from his native country, proceeded to Athens, 
where Antisthenes was then teaching. He t 
80 anxious to study under the Cynic, that, though 
Antisthenes repulsed him with harshness, and even 
drove him away from the school with blows, he pers 


to. His first impulse was to mount his horse, and 


sisted in his design, saying, “ Beat me as hard as you 
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please, if I may only be allowed the benefit of your in- 
structions.” Having by this flattering, and almost 

thetic appeal, overcome the dislike of Antisthenes, 
be soon acquired the philosophy he so much admired, 
and was noted for bearing every external feature of 
the system in a degree of exaggeration. He appeared 
in a coarse ragged cloak, with a wallet and staff, 
begging for bread that he might be insulted, and often 
sitting under the eaves of houses that he might be 
rendered uncomfortable by the rain. He would, in 
winter time, embrace statues covered with snow and 


. ice, for the purpose, as he said, of inuring himself to 


suffering ; and the only shelter he would accept was 
that of a portico, or, as has been said by dubious au- 
thority, that of a tub turned upon its side, The sim- 
plicity of his mode of eating and drinking may be easily 
conjectured, from the anecdote of his throwing away 
the cup from which he had hitherto drunk, saying 
the: he wished to have no superfluities, on seeing 
a boy drinking from the palm of his hand. His 
manners were rude and insolent ; he expressed the 
utmost contempt for persons in authority, and for all 
who cultivated elegance of appearance or behaviour. 
He had a gibe or a sarcasm for every one, and for 
every occasion. Yet the general aim of his instruc- 
tions was good. He inculcated the purest morals, and 
discovered a bold and independent spirit. Nor is it 
to be doubted that the voluptuousness of the age at 
once justified extravag of the opposite kind, and 
called for the severest modes of correction. 

The onlyrelics of Diogenes that have been preserved 
are a few of his sayings, and these usually reflect a 
strong light upon the character of the man. Meeting 
Anaximenes, the orator, who was of a very portly fi- 
gure, “ Pray,” said he, “‘ good Mr Orator, impart to 
us somewhat of your big belly, seeing it will confer a 
double blessing—on yourself to be released from a su- 
perfluous load, and on us, poor lean fellows, to be re- 
plenished and filled up with your superabundance.” 
Passing along a street, and observing a ticket adver- 
tising the sale of the house of a certain noted luxuri- 
ous person, “‘ I knew it, house,” quoth he, “ that you, 
being so drunken and crapulous, would soon vomit 
forth your possessor.” Being present at a place where 
some archers were trying their skill in shooting, and 
observing one of them shoot very wide, the philosopher 
went and sat down composedly beside the mark, in 
order, he said, that he might not be hit. Being reviled 
by an individual in company, he coolly remarked, 
“No one will believe you when you speak ill of me, 
no more than they would me, if I were to speak well of 
you.” It may here be observed that, with all his af- 
fected humility of aspect, he cherished no small degree 
of self-esteem; which is further shown by another 
anecdote. Some one bestowing high praise on a person 
who had made him a handsome present, * Do you not 
praise me,” said Diogenes, ‘* who deserved to receive 
such a present ?”” Being deserted by a slave whom he 
had brought from Sinope, and advised by a friend to 
make inquiry after him, he said, “* Would it not be 
truly ridiculous if Menades could live without Dio- 
genes, and if Diogenes could not live without Me- 
nades ?” Some one asked him in what part of Greece 
he had seen good men; ‘ Nowhere,” answered he ; 
“at Sparta I have seen good boys.” A profligate 
person having written over the door of his house, Let 
nothing evil enter here; “ Which way, then,” said 
Diogenes, “must the master go in?” Observing a 
young man blush, “ Take courage, friend,” said he; 
“* that is the colour of virtue.” In reply to one who 
asked him at what time he ought todine, he said, “ If 
you are a rich man, when you will; if you are poor, 
when you can.” ‘ How happy,” said some one, “ is 
Calisthenes in living with Alexander !” ‘“ No,” said 
Diogenes; “he is not happy; for he must dine and 
sup when Alexander pleases.” Hearing one complain 
that he should not die in his native country, he said, 
“Be not uneasy; from every place there is a passage to 
the regions below.” Diogenes had not on all occasions 
the advantage in sharp speaking. Some one, seeing 
him embrace a statue covered with snow, inquired if 
he did not suffer from the cold. ‘‘ No,” said the phi- 
losopher, “‘ Why, then,” said the stranger, “ I can see 
no great merit in what you are now doing.” In the 
presence of some distinguished strangers from the court 
of Dionysius, Diogenes put his foot upon the robe of 
Plato. “ Thus I trample upon the pride of Plato,” 
said the cynic. “And with greater pride of your 
own,” justly replied the other sage. Plato used to 
call Diogenes a mad Socrates, in allusion to the mix- 
ture of wisdom and extravagance which constituted 
his character. 

While most ofthe recorded sayings of Diogenes express 
his bitterness towards his fellow-creatures or the esteem 
in which heheld himself, others display the sagacity and 
pureness of morals which have given him the better 

tof his fame. Being presented at a feast with a 
rge goblet of wine, he threw it upon the ground. 
When blamed for wasting so much good liquor, he 
answered, “ Had I drunk it, there would have been 
double waste ; I as well as the wine would have been 
lost.” Being interrogated what benefit he reaped 
from his laborious philosophical researches, and his 
pursuit of wisdom—* If r reap no other benefit,” 
said he, “ this alone is a sufficient compensation, that 
I am prepared with equanimity to meet every sort of 
fortune.” To some petty trafficker in literature, 
who boasted of reading many books, he replied that, 
“as those who ate most and drank most were not the 
most healthy of men, so those who read, not the great- 


est number of books, but such books as were the most 
useful, and who studied and digested well what they 
read, were the most erudite and map nepal To 
one who asked him how he might take the greatest re- 
venge upon his enemy, he answered, “ By being good 
and virtuous yourself, that he may have nothing to 
say against you.” The priests of the Orphic mysteries 
at Athens drew from Antisthenes and Diogenes two 
pointed sayings. Being told at his introduction tothose 
mysteries that the initiated were not only happier in this 
world, but in a pre-eminent degree blest with all good 
things in the Elysian shades after death, so that the 
happiest life could be but a shadow of that solid sub- 
stance of happiness, ‘‘ And why then,” said the 
founder of the Cynics, “ don’t you die?” The same 
priests endeavoured to induce Diogenes to get himself 
initiated, telling him that, while those who were so 
should enjoy Elysian happiness, all others should be 
wallowing in endless misery, ‘ Ridiculous !” said he, 
“as if Agesilaus, Epaminondas, and other such good 
men, should be condemned to everlasting trouble in 
Tartarus, and the worthless initiated persons of your 
brotherhood, who do not deserve even to be named, 
should riot in perpetual felicity in the islands of the 
blessed!” Of the moral doctrines of Diogenes, the 
following appear to be founded on truths in nature, 
while one or two others are too decidedly erroneous to 
be worthy of commemoration. ‘“ Virtue of mind, as 
well as strength of body, is chiefly to be acquired by 
exercise and habit.” ‘* Nothing can be accomplished 
without labour, and every thing may be accomplished 
with it.”* ‘* Even the contempt of pleasure may, by 
the force of habit, become pleasant.” ‘ Laws are 
necessary in a civilised state ; but the happiest condi- 
tion of human life is that which approaches the nearest 
to a state of nature, in which all are equal, and virtue is 
the only ground of distinction.” “It is the height of 
folly to teach virtue and to commend it, and yet to 
neglect the practice of it.” ‘ The end of philosophy 
is to subdue the passions, and to prepare men for every 
condition of life.” 

Ata late period of life, Diogenes had occasion to 
visit the island of Aigina, The vessel being much en- 
cumbered with passengers, and overtaken by a severe 
storm, great apprehensions were entertained, especi- 
ally by the more learned part of the company, lest it 
should go to the bottom. In these circumstances, a pert 
illiterate fellow asked Diogenes how it happened that 
the unlearned were manifesting the greatest degree 
of indifference to the common danger. ‘“‘ Because,” 
answered he, “‘ we have very dissimilar souls to care 
about and to fear for. Were your souls all at once 
submerged, the world would be no poorer ; but were 
ours to sink, creation would be eclipsed!” Escaping 
this danger, the ship was captured by pirates, and 
carried to Crete, where Diogenes was exposed for sale 
as a slave in the market-place. When the public crier 
asked the Cynical philosopher what he could do, “I 
can govern men,” said he; ‘‘ therefore sell me to 
one who wants a master.” A wealthy Corinthian 
citizen, named Xeniades, struck by this expression, 
purchased him, and carried him to his own country, 
where he soon acquired the confidence of his master, 
and was entrusted by him with the education of his 
sons. In this employment he acquitted himself with 
so much judgment, that Xeniades used to say that 
the gods had sent a good genius to his house. During 
this period of his life, our philosopher frequently at- 
tended at the Craneum, a place of exercise at Corinth, 
and at other assemblies of the people, where he ap- 
peared in the character of a public censor, and acquired 
celebrity by his bold and spirited reproofs of vice and 
folly, and the lessons of moderation and virtue which 
he inculcated. It was most probably at the Craneum 
that the celebrated interview between him and Alex- 
ander the Great took place. The pride of Diogenes 
would not permit him to join the crowd of all ranks 
who waited on that prince to congratulate him on his 
appointment to be supreme commander of the Grecian 
forces. Alexander, anxious to see so famous a sage, 
proceeded to the place where Diogenes was usually to 
be found. Though he must have now been above 
eighty years of age, he is represented as living in the 
same way as in his earlier days at Athens, namely, in a 
tub turned upon its side. Surrounded by all the pomp 
of imperial state, the prince approached and said, “I 
am Alexander the King.” “And I,” answered the 
surly philosopher, “am Diogenes the Cynic.” Alex- 
ander, desirous to convince him of the respect which 
he entertained for his character, asked him if there 
was any service which he could render him. ‘“ Yes,” 
said Diogenes, ‘‘not tostand between me and the sun."” 
While the attendants of the king were ridiculing the 
Cynic for the rudeness of his answer, Alexander was 
pleased with the independence of mind which it 
breathed, and remarked to them, “If I were not 
Alexander, I would be Diogenes ;" intimating that, 
next to the spirit which prompted the soul to the ac- 
quisition of wealth, power, and glory, he admired the 
philosophical magnanimity which could despise them, 

A friend pitying the hardships to which the aged 
hilosopher exposed himself, advised him to relax a 
ittle from his rigid rules, and grant himself a little 
indulgence ; “* What !" said he ; “* would you have me 
uit the race, when I have almost reached the goal ?” 
The particulars respecting his death, as related by 
Hieronymus, show that his spirit maintained all its 

wonted stubbornness to the last. Proceeding un foot 


* This, of course, must be taken in a limited sense. 


to the games at Olympia, he was suddenly seized with 
fever, which compelled him to lean down a little for 
rest by the wayside. His friends, as they successively 
came up, besought him to have a little more care of 
himself, to ride along with them on horseback, or to 
take a seat with them in their carriages. He declined 
their invitations, and, passing to the shade of a tree, 
placed himself on the turf, and bade them proceed te 
the great spectacle. ‘ As for me,” he said, “ this night 
will make me either conqueror or conquered ; if I shall 
beat fever, I shall be with you at the sports; if fever 
shall beat me, I shall in peace descend to the shades.” 
During the course of the night, he expired under the 
force of the disease, at the same time exclaiming that 
“he could not be said so much to die, as only to call 
in death, as an auxiliary, to put to flight fever.” He 
received the honour of a public funeral, and over his 
tomb was erected a dog of marble, in allusion to the 
sect to which he belonged, 


ADVENTURE ON THE ST LAWRENCE. 
Tue following narrative of a remarkable adventure 
on the St Lawrence, which appeared originally in the 
Liverpool Mercury of February 5, 1819, and is vouched 
for as true in every particular, may be interesting to 
our readers :— 

“On the 22d of April 1810, our party set sail in a 
large schooner from Fort George, or Niagara Town, 
in Upper Canada, and, in two days, crossed Lake 
Ontario to Kingston, at the head of the river St Law- 
rence, distant from Niagara about two hundred miles. 
Here we hired an American barge (a large flat-bot- 
tomed boat) to carry us to Montreal, a further distance 
of two hundred miles : then set out from Kingston on 
the 28th of April, and arrived the same evening at 
Osdenburgh, a distance of seventy-five miles. The 
following evening we arrived at Cornwall, and the 
succeeding night at Pointe du Lac, on Lake St Francis: 
here our bargemen obtained our permission to return 
up the river; and we embarked in another barge, 
deeply laden with potashes, passengers, and luggage. 
Above Montreal, for nearly a hundred miles, the river 
St Lawrence is interrupted in its course by rapids, 
which are occasioned by the river being confined with- 
in comparatively narrow, shallow, rocky channels: 
through these it rushes with great force and noise, 
and is agitated like the ocean in a storm. Many 
people prefer these rapids, for grandeur of appearance, 
to the falls of Niagara; they are from half a mile to 
nine miles long each, and require regular pilots. On 
the 30th of April, we arrived at the village of the 
Cedars; immediately below which are three sets ‘of 
very dangerous rapids (the Cedars, the Split-Rock, and 
the Cascades) distant from each other about one mile. 
On the morning of the first of May, we set out from 
the Cedars ; the barge very deep and very leaky ; the 
captain, a daring rash man, refused to take a pilot. 
After we passed the Cedar rapid, not without danger, 
the captain called for some rum, swearing at the same 
time, with horrid impiety, that all the powers could 
not steer the barge better than he did. Soon after this 
we entered the Split-Rock rapids by a wrong channel, 
and found ourselves advancing rapidly towards a dread- 
ful watery precipice, down which we went. The barge 
slightly grazed her bottom against the rock, and the 
fall was so great as nearly to take away the breath. 
We here took in a great deal of water, which was 
mostly bailed out again before we hurried on to what 
the Canadians call the ‘ grand bouillie,’ or great boil- 
ing. In approaching this place, the captain let go the 
helm, saying, ‘ Now for it! here we fill.” The barge 
was almost immediately overwhelmed in the midst of 
immense foaming breakers, which rushed over the 
bows, carrying away planks, oars, Ac. About half 
a minute elapsed between the filling and going down 
of the barge, during which I had sufficient presence 
of mind to strip off my three coats, and was loosening 
my suspenders, when the barge sunk, and I found 
myself floating in the midst of people, baggage, & 
Each man caught hold of something ; one of the crew 
caught hold of me, and kept me down under water; 
but, contrary to my expectations, let me go again. On 
rising to the surface, I got hold of a trunk, on which 
two other men were then holding. Just at this spot 
where the Split-Rock rapids terminate, the bank of 
the river is well inhabited, and we could see women 
on shore, running about, much agitated. A cance put 
off, and picked up three of our number, who had 
gained the bottom of the barge, which had upset and 
got rid of its cargo: these they larded on an island. 
The canoe put off again, and was appreaching near to 
where I was, with two others, holding on the trunk; 
when, terrified with the vicinity of the Cascades, to 
which we were approaching, it put back, notwithstand- 
ing my exhortations, in French and English, to in. 
duce the two men on board toadvance. The bad hold 
which one man had of the trunk, to which we were 
adhering, subjected him to constant immersion ; and 
in order to escape his seizing hold of me, I let go the 
trunk, and, in conjunction with another man, got hold 
of the boom (which, with the gaff, sails, &c. had been 
detached from the mast, to make room for the cargo’ 
and floated off. 1 had just time to grasp this boom 
when we were hurried into the Cascades: in these I 
was instantly buried, and nearly suffocated. On rising 
to the surface, I found one of my hands still on the 
boom, and my companion also adhering to the gaff. 
Shortly after levanting the Cascades, | perceived the 


barge, bottom upwards, floating near me. I succeeded 
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in getting to it, and held by s crack in one end of it: 
the violence of the water, and the falling out of the 
casks of ashes, had quite wrecked it. Fora long time 
I contented myself with this hold, not daring to en- 
deavour to get upon the bottom, which I at length 
effected ; and from this my new situation, I called 
out to my companion, who still preserved his hold of 
the gaff: he shook his head; and when the waves 
suffered me to look up again, he was gone. He made 
no attempt to come near me, being unable or unwill- 
ing to let go his hold, and trust himself to the waves 
which were then rolling over his head. 

The Cascades are a kind of fall, or rapid descent, in 
the river, over a rocky channel below: going down is 
called, by the French, ‘ Sauter,’ to leap or shove the 
Cascades. For two miles below, the channel continues 
in uproar, just like a storm at sea ; and I was frequently 
nearly wasbed off the barge by the waves which rolled 
over it. I now entertained no hope whatever of es- 
caping; and although I continued to exert myself to 
hold on, such was the state to which I was reduced by 
cold, that I wished only for speedy death, and fre- 

uently thought of giving up the contest as useless. 
1 felt as if compressed into the size of a monkey ; m 
hands appeared diminished in size one-half; and 
certainly should (after I became very cold and much 
exhausted) have fallen asleep but for the waves that 
were passing over me, which obliged me to attend to 
my situation, I had never descended the St Lawrence 
before ; but I knew there were more rapids a-head 
(perhaps another set of the Cascades) but, at all events, 
the La Chine rapids, whose situation I did not exactly 
know. I was hourly in expectation of these putting 
an end to me, and often fancied some points of ice, 
extending from the shore, to be the head of foaming 
rapids, At one of the moments in which the succession 
of waves permitted me to look up, I saw, at a distance, 
a canoe, with four men, coming towards me, and waited 
in confidence to hear the sound of their paddles: but 
in this I was disappointed ; the men, as I afterwards 
learned, were Indians (genuine descendants of the 
Tartars), who, happening to fall in with one of the 
passenger's trunks, picked it up, and returned to the 
shore for the purpose of pillaging it, leaving (as they 
since acknowledged) the man on the boat to his fate. 
Indeed, I am certain I should have had more to fear 
from their avarice than to hope from their humanity ; 
and it is more than probable that my life would have 
been taken, to secure them in the possession of my 
watch and several half-eagles, which I had about me. 
The accident happened at eight o’clock in the morning; 
in the course of some hours, as the day advanced, the 
sun grew warmer, the wind blew from the south, and 
the water became calmer. I got upon my knees, and 
found myself in the small lake St Louis, about three 
to five miles wide ; with some difficulty | got upon my 
feet, but was soon convinced, by cramps and spasms 
in all my sinews, that I was quite incapable of swim- 
ming any distance, and I was then two miles from the 
shore. I was now going, with wind and current, to 
destruction ; and cold, hungry, and fatigued, was 
obliged again to sit down in the water to rest, when 
an extraordinary circurhstance greatly relieved me. 
On examining the wreck, to see if it were possible to 
detach any part of it to steer by, I perceived something 
loose, entangled in a fork of the wreck, and so carried 
along: this I found to be a small trunk, bottom up- 
wards, which, with some difficulty, I dragged up upon 
the barge. After near an hour's work, in which I 
broke my penknife, whilst trying to cut out the lock, 
I made a hole in the top, and, to my great satisfaction, 
drew out a bottle of rum, a cold tongue, some cheese, 
and a bag full of bread, cakes, Ac. all wet. Of these 
1 made a seasonable. though very moderate, use ; and 
the trunk answered the purpose of achair tosit upon, 
elevated above the surface of the water. 

After in vain endeavouring to steer the wreck, or 
direct its course to the shore, and having made every 
signal (with my waistcoat, &c.) in my power, to the 
several headlands which I had passed, I fancied I was 
driving into a bay, which, however, soon proved to be 
the termination of the lake, and the opening of the 
river, the current of which was carrying me rapidly 
along. I passed several small uninhabited islands ; 
but the banks of the river appearing to be covered 
with houses, I again renewed my signals, with my 
waistcoat and a shirt, which I took out of the trunk, 
hoping, as the river narrowed, they might be per- 
ceived ; the distance was too great. The velocity with 
which I was going convinced me of my near approach 
to the dreadful rapids of La Chine. Night was 
drawing on; my destruction appeared certain, but 
did not disturb me very much; the idea of death had 
lost its novelty, and had become quite familiar, I 
really felt more provoked at having escaped so long to 
be finally sacrificed, than alarmed at the prospect. 
Finding signals in vain, I now set up a cry or howl, 
suchas I thought best calculated to carry toa distance, 
and, being favoured by the wind, it did, although at 
above a mile distant, reach the ears of some people on 
shore. At last I perceived a boat rowing towards me, 
which, being very small and white bottomed, I had 
for some time taken for a fowl with a white breast ; 
anc I was taken off the barge by Captain Johnstone, 
after being ten hours on the water. I found myse!f at 
the village of La Chine, twenty-one miles below where 
the accident happened, having been driven by the 
winding of the current a much greater distance. I 
received no other injury than bruised knees and breast, 


my imagination, and for seven or eight succeeding 
nights, in my dreams, I was engaged in the dangers 
of the Cascades, and surrounded by drowning men, 
&e. My escape was owing to a concurrence of fortu- 
nate circumstances. I happened to catch hold of va- 
rious articles of support, and to exchange each article 
for another, just at the right time. Nothing but the 
boom could have carried me down the Cascades with- 
out injury, and nothing but the barge could have 
saved me below them. 1 was also fortunate in having 
the whole day; had the accident happened one hour 
later, I should have arrived opposite the village of La 
Chine after dark, and, of course, would have been 
destroyed in the rapids below, to which I was rapidly 
advancing. The trunk, which furnished me with pro- 
visions and a resting-place above the water, I have 
every reason to think was necessary to save my life ; 
without it, I must have passed the whole time in the 
water, and have been exhausted with cold and hunger. 
When the people on shore saw our boat take the wrong 
channel, they predicted our destruction ; the floating 
luggage, by supporting us for a time, enabled them to 
make an exertion to save us; but as it was not sup- 
posed possible to survive the passage of the Cascades, 
no further exertions were thought of, nor indeed could 
they well have been made. 

It was at this very place that General Ambert’s bri- 
gade of three hundred men, coming to attack Canada, 
were lost: the French at Montreal received the first 
intelligence of the invasion, by the dead bodies floating 
past the town, The pilot who conducted their first 
battean, committing (it is said, intentionally) the same 
error that we did, ran for the wrong channel, and the 
other batteaux following close, all were involved in 
the same destruction. ‘The whole party with which 
I was escaped ; four left the barge at the Cedar village 
above the rapids, and went to Montreal by land ; two 
more were saved by the canoe; the barge’s crew, all 
accustomed to labour, were lost ; of the eight men who 
passed down the Cascades, none but myself escaped, or 
were seen again ; nor indeed was it possible for any 
one without my extraordinary luck, and the aid of the 
barge, to which they must have been very close, to 
have escaped ; the other men must have been drowned 
immediately on entering the Cascades, The trunks, 
&c. to which they adhered, and the heavy greatcoats 
which they had on, very probably helped to overwhelm 
them ; but they must have gone at all events ; swim- 
ming in such a current of broken stormy waves was 
impossible ; still I think my knowing how to swim 
kept me more collected, and rendered me more willing 
to part with one article of support to gain a better : 
those who could not swim would naturally cling to 
whatever hold they first got; and, of course, many 
had very bad ones. The captain passed me above the 
Cascades, on a sack of woollen clothes, which were 
doubtless soon saturated and sunk. 


THE LION. 

Tuts majestic animal has, from the most remote an- 
tiquity, been regarded and entitled by mankind the 
monarch of the brute creation. Though less bulky 
than the elephant or the whale, and less terrible in 
aspect than the crocodile or the shark, the lion appears 
not unworthy of the high station so long assigned to 
him, if the qualities of strength and courage, mingled 
with a certain nobility of appearance and savage gran- 
deur of character, are to be looked upon as the proper 
attributes of the occupant of the forest throne. 

In modern times the lion is only known to exist, in 
his wild state, on the African continent, and more 
particularly in its interior, and throughout some of 
the hotter districts of Asia. The form and countenance 
of the animal are strikingly indicative of boldness, 
power, and dignity. The length of his body, mea- 
sured from the tip of the nose to the root of the tail, 
varies from five to seven feet, and the average height 
is about four feet. The colour is a pale tawny, in- 
clining to white beneath ; and at the termination of 
the tail, which is nearly four feet long, there is a tuft 
of dark-coloured hair. The limbs of the animal are 
strong, and the hind legs in particular are extremely 
muscular, the spring of the lion depending on the 
haunches and thighs, The claws, with which their 

r can tear the limbs from a buffalo, exhibit a 
remarkable adaptation to their purpose. They are 
retractile, but not into sheaths, like those of most 
other beasts of prey; in the lion’s paw, the retraction 
is performed by another mechanism. The bone of 
the last toe but one, by bending itself outwards, gives 
place to the last, which is only articulated to it ; and 
to which the claw is fastened so as to bend itself up- 
wards and sideways, more easily than downwards; 
so that the bone which is at end of every toe 
being almost continually bent upwards, the point 
which rests upon the ground is not the extremity of 
the toe, but the node of the articulation of the last 
two bones; and thus, in walking, the claws remain 
elevated and retracted between the toes, those of the 
right paws towards the right, and those of the left 
towards the left, side of the toes. Without this ad- 
mirable contrivance, the animal would be entangled 
in the soft earth at every tread. 

The large, shaggy, pendant mane of the lion gives 
a dignified and thickset appearance to his head and 
shoulders, This ornament the lioness is deficient in ; 
she is, besides, considerably smaller than the male. 
Her young, at birth, are like a pug-dog in size, and 


with a slight cold. The accident wok some hold of 


It is only in the interior of Africa, at the present 
day, that lions are to be found of the full size and 
strength which pertain to the race. The lions of 
India, and of Asia generally, are comparatively dimi- 
nutive, though still powerful enough to vindicate the 
sovereignty of their breed. How prodigious the 
strength of the lion is, may be conceived from the 
fact, that he finds no difficulty in dragging for a long 
way the heaviest ox, and carries a horse, heifer, hart, 
or other lesser prey, thrown over his shoulder, to any 
distance he may find convenient. ‘I have myself, 
says Mr Barrow, the well-known African traveller, 
“witnessed an instance of a very young lion convey- 
ing a horse a mile from the spot where he had killed 
it: and a more extraordinary case has been mentioned 
to me on good authority, where a lion, having carried 
off a heifer of two years old, was followed on the track 
for five hours, above thirty English miles, by a party 
on horseback ; and throughout the whole distance, 
the carcass of the heifer was only once or twice dis- 
covered to have touched the ground.” The strength 
of the animal is still more fully exhibited, perhaps, 
by the manner in which he kills his prey. To effect 
this, he seldom-or never uses his teeth or claws; a 
stroke of his paw is in general sufficient, and one of 
his blows has been known frequently to break the 
back of a horse. It is true, that at his first onset the 
whole weight of his body assists in bringing the prey 
to the earth ; the attack being always made by asprin 
from a considerable distance—such a distance, indeed, 
as is alone sufficient to indicate his great power. For 
this spring he lies couching and preparing, in the atti- 
tude best fitted to give force to the exertion. Even 
when the prey is on the ground, he still uses his paw, 
till his stroke is mortal. 

The lion has from time immemorial been the chosen 
symbol of boldness, and, whether justly or not, the 
qualities of nobleness and generosity, that ever should 
accompany true courage, have also been almost uni- 
versally assigned to the animal. A sleeping creature, 
it has been said, the lion will not injure; and for the 
extraction of a thorn from his festering paw, gratitude 
has made the animal, according to an old anecdote, 
become purveyor to his benefactor in the desert, and 
quell for his sake the fiercest cravings of hunger. 
Without giving an unqualified assent to such opinions 
as these, we are not bound, on the other hand, to 
adopt a belief of the very opposite kind, and to con- 
clude, as Mr Barrow would have us, that the lion is 
treacherous and cowardly, braving danger only when 
rendered desperate by hunger, and shrinking timidly 
from it, when unstimulated by the cravings of appe- 
tite. The principal foundation for this opinion of 
Mr Barrow rests upon a circumstance, of which 
several instances have occurred, and one of which we 
shall now relate. An officer in India chanced one 
day to stroll into the jungle, in the neighbourhood of 
his quarters, and, before he had gone far, encountered 
a large lion face to face. Both parties came to a dead 
halt, and gazed earnestly at each other. The officer 
had no arms with him, save a sword, which in an 
assault from such an enemy as that before him, would 
be utterly useless. Giving himself up as lost, he had 
still presence of mind to recollect that lions and tigers 
sometimes gave way, it was said, to a firm from 
man’s eye. Hetherefore stood motionless, looking as 
steadily as possible upon the beast. The lion, which 
appeared ready to spring, after a minute or so grew 
disturbed, slunk aside, and attempted to creep round 
upon him. The officer steadily turned his face to the 
new quarter of attack, and the animal as regularly 
shrunk from his eye. This maneuvring continued 
nearly half an hour, when the lion at last slunk into 
the thicket and disappeared. The officer, it may be 
supposed, did not foresee any more pleasure in his 
stroll, and made the best of his way to his tent. 

This inability to bear the gaze of the human eye 
has been put to the proof, involuntarily, it may well 
be supposed, on several occasions, and seems to be 
perfectly authenticated, both in the instance of tigers 
and lions. We have no doubt that the impression 
made on the animals arises simply from these two 
circumstances: firstly, that man is an erect being, 
and most unlike their usual prey; and, secondly, that 
a fixed stare is a confusing affair, to which these lords 
of the thicket are totally unaccustomed. Let the 
man conjoin his gaze with the movements well known 
to them, of resistance or flight, and the charm is fa- 
tally dissolved. This proves sufficiently, we think, 
that it is not cowardice, or fear of opposition, that 
deters them. 

Probably we would not have taken the trouble to 
defend the tiger from the imputation of timidity, but 
such is the effect of old recollections, that to permit 
such a stain to rest on the lion is unendurable. To 
show that the lien possesses memory and gratitude, 
and, to use language usually applied to human beings, 
possesses a heart, the following anecdote may suffice. 
Mr John Hope, in a work entitled Thoughts in Prose 
and Verse (1782), thus writes :—‘ One day I had the 
honour of dining with the Duchess of Hamilton, After 
dinner, the company attended her grace to see a lion 
fed which she had in the court. While we were admir- 
ing his fierceness, and teazing him in his cage with 
sticks to make him fly at us, the porter came and in- 
formed the duchess that a serjeant with some recruits 
at the gate begged to see the lion. Her grace, with 
great condescension and good-nature, asked permission 
of the company to admit the travellers, They were 


they do not leave their parent for nearly twelve months. 


accordingly admitted at the moment the lion was 
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growling over his prey. The serjeant, advancing to 
the cage, called, ‘ Nero, Nero, poor Nero, don't you 
icnow me?’ The animal instantly turned his head 
to look at him ; then rose up, left his food, and ran, 
wagging his tail, to the side of the cage. The man 
pitt band upon him and patted him, telling us at 
the same time that it was three years since they had 
seen each other ; and that the care of the lion, on his 

from Gibraltar, had been committed to him, 
and he was happy to see the poor beast show so much 
gratitude for his attention. ‘The lion, indeed, seemed 
perfectly delighted ; he went to and fro, rubbing him- 
self against the place where the serjeant stood, and 
licking his benefactor’s hand as he held it out to him, 
The man wanted to go into the cage to him, but was 
withheld by the company.” 

The feats of the lion in his wild state are by no 
means so pleasing to record, though, if we were 
inclined to be satirical, we might say that in his 
savage condition he approaches much more nearly to 
the ordinary notion of a hero. We may select a 
story or two from the many that are told of hair- 
breadth escapes from the fierce sovereign of the wilds. 
A writer in the South African Journal relates, that a 
Dutch settler at the Cape, Lucas Van Vuuren by 
name, while riding one day across the open plains, 
saw a lion at some distance. Lucas made a circuit to 
avoid him, but soon perceived that the lion had a 
mind to have some converse with him, before permit- 
ting him to pass. The Dutchman had no arms, and 
his horse was jaded, yet, on approaching a favourable 
spot, he set spurs to its sides, and galloped off as the 
only chance for life. All the Dutch are stout gentle- 
men, which was greatly to the rider’s disadvantage in 
the present instance. The lion, nimble and furious 
with hunger, speedily overtook the fugitives, and at 
one bound on the horse’s back, behind Lucas, brought 
the whole to the ground. The Dutchman, happily, 
was unhurt, and crawled from the spot, leaving the 
lion so intent on worrying the horse as not to notice 
the doings of Lucas, who made off with all speed to the 
nearest Eabitation. To the fierceness of the lion’s ap- 
petite the man owed his life. On returning to the spot 
next day, a few clean-picked bones were all that re- 
mained to substantiate the Dutchman’s story, who, in 
telling it afterwards, used always to lament the loss 
of his saddle, and to consider its abstraction as the 
worst point in the lion’s conduct, “ seeing (as Lucas 
gravely observed) it was a thing for which he could 

ve no possible use.” 

Dr Sparrman relates a story of a Hottentot, who, 
being one evening far from home in the open plains, 
saw, to his great uneasiness, a lion at some distance 
watching apparently his motions. The man looked 
round anxiously for a secure place to take refuge in 
for the night, but could see none. At length he be- 
thought himself of an expedient to test the lion’s in- 
tentions towards him without danger. He crept 
under the ledge of a precipice which chanced to be 
near him, and, though it was growing very dark, he 
could perceive that the lion had followed him closely, 
and was but a little way off. The Hottentot then 
stripped himself of his upper covering and his hat, 
and placing them on his stick, waved them oo | 
backwards and forwards above the edge of the cliff. 
The expedient was successful, The lion, after com- 
ing within springing distance, lay for an instant, and 
then bounded on his imaginary prey. The Hottentot 
had the satisfaction of hearing his dying yell, as he 
was dashed in his fall from rock to rock below. 

It is in Africa chiefly, and occasionally in Asia, as 
we have said, that lion-adventures like these take 
place in modern times. But in ancient times these 
scenes were enacted not so far from home, Southern 
Europe, and particularly Turkey in Europe, appears 
to have harboured lions in considerable numbers. 
Not to mention Homer and other Grecian poets, who 
make frequent allusions to the lion, early writers, 
whose veracity may be depended on, describe these 
animals as existing in their day near Greece. Hero- 
dotus says, that the mountains of Thessally and Ma- 
cedonia contained many of them, so many indeed that 
the camels of Xerxes, the Persian king, were destroyed 
by lions, who made a descent on the army of the Asia- 
tic invader. Ata period considerably later, Xenophon, 
in his treatise on hunting, says, that in his time lions 
were hunted and caught in Macedonia, and near the 
mountains Pindus and Olympus, as well as in other 
neighbouring places. From the fabulous legends, as- 
cribing the destruction of lions to Hercules and other 
demi-gods and heroes, we may conceive that, in 
reality, the breed was extirpated by hunters and men 
who acquired celebrity from the task. 

Thus, it appears quite certain that lions did at one 
time exist in Europe. Indeed, a writer who lived 
four hundred years after Christ, avers, that in his day 
they were still, though rarely, to be found. If they 
were not existent in a native state in Europe some 
centuries before and after the beginning of our era, 
certain it is that there were abundance of them brought 
to it from other regions, Sylia, the Roman dictator, 
in his triumphal games at Rome, had no fewer than a 
hundred males, and Pompey, on a like occasion, no 
fewer than three hundred and fifteen lions of both 
sexes, exhibited in fights for the gratification of the 
populace. This custom continued throughout the 
whole existence of the Roman power, and al! the Asia- 
tic and African princes, being tributaries of the great 
city, transmitted presents of wild beasts from all 
quarters to gratify the ruling taste, After the erec- 


tion of the Colosseum, which held sixty thousand spec- 
tators, the splendour of these wild-beast fights surpassed 
all ion 


Lions are, it is supposed, long-lived in their natugal 
state, one in the Tower of London having reached 
the age of seventy. There have been several other 
examples of a similar longevity; and we may therefore 
conclude, that Buffon rates the length of their exist- 
ence much tvo low, when he limits it to twenty years. 


THE OLD SPELLING AND LESSON BOOKS. 
Dr Dick, in his work on the Mental Illumination 
and Moral Improvement of Mankind, presents the 
following happy sketch of the general contents of the 
spelling and lesson books which for many years have 
been in use in our parochial and other schools. “ These 
works, which seem to have been constructed by means 
of the scissors, chiefly contain extracts illustrative of 
the beauties of sentiment and composition :—Speeches 
on political subjects formerly delivered in the Roman, 
Grecian, and British senates; characters of Pope, 
Dryden, Milton, or Shakspeare ; descriptions of the 
battlesof Puictiers, Hastings, Agincourt, and Bannock- 
burn ; abstract eulogiums on virtue, oratory, and the 
art of criticism ; prosing dissertations on the cultiva- 
tion of taste ; on happiness, retirement, and medita- 
tion ; speeches and epilogues of stage-players, politi- 
cal disquisitions, foolish tales, parables and allegories ; 
Falstatf’s encomiums on sack; Hamlet’s advice to 
players ; epilogue of Garrick for the benefit of de- 
cayed actors ; the Drunken Knight and his Brawling 
Lady appeased ; speeches of Quinctius Capitolinus, 
of Romulus to his citizens, of Hannibal to Scipio, and 
of Galgacus to his army ; East India Company's ad- 
dress on the junction of Spain and France ; Mr Wal- 
pole and Mr Pitt’s parliamentary debates ; extracts 
from the poems of Akenside, Thomson, Milton, and 
Young ; speech of Sin to Satan; speech of Satan in 
his infernal! palace of Pandemonium ; Moloch’s speech 
to Satan ; Beliai’s speech in reply ; Satan’s soliloquy ; 
the combat of the Horatii and the Curatii ; Captain 
Bobadil’s method of defeating an army; Clarence’s 
dream ; Norval and Glenalvon’s revengeful encounter ; 
Lord and Lady Randolph, Sir Charles and Lady 
Racket ; Sempronius’ speech for war; description of 
Queen Mab; Ossian’s address to the sun ; soliloquy 
of Dick the apothecary’s apprentice; Alexander’s 
feast; Blair's Grave; Young’s Life, Death, and 
Immortality ; Queen of the Fairies; the wolf and 
the crane; the town mouse and the country mouse ; 
the tailor and the conjuror ; the old man and his ass ; 
with a multifarious medley of pieces of a similar de- 
scription, 

These comprehend a fair specimen of the prominent 
subjects selected, in our school-books, for the 
purpose of training the youthful mind in knowledge 
and virtue. I have no hesitation in asserting, that 
more unsuitable subjects, consistent with common de- 
cency, could scarcely have been selected, and that they 
are little short of a direct insult offered to the youthful 
understanding. The compilers of such collections 
either suppose that the juvenile mind, at the age of 
eight or nine years, when such selections are put into 
their hands, has embraced a range of thought and con- 
templation far beyond what it is capable of, in or- 
dinary cases; or they wish to insult their imbecile 
minds, by offering them stones instead of bread; or 
they rake together their extracts at random, without 
considering whether they are at all suited to the class 
of persons to whom they are addressed. For there is 
not one lesson out of twenty which is level to the range 
of thought, and to the capacity of the youthful mind, 
in its first outset in the path of science, even although 
parents and teachers were to attempt an explanation 
of the passages which are read; as they embody de- 
scriptions and allusions respecting objects, events, and 
circumstances, which cannot be duly appreciated with- 
out a previous course of study ; and they abound with 
a multitude of abstract speculations which can never 
convey well-defined ideas to the understandings of the 
young. What ideas can a boy of seven or eight years 
old form of the parli tary debates of Mr Pulteney, 
Mr Pitt, or Sir Robert Walpole; of the speech of 
Marcus Valerius on a dispute between the patricians 
and plebeians concerning the form of government ; of 
dissertations on the art of criticism ; of Belial’s speech 
to Moloch ; or even of Blair’s Grave, or Young's Life, 
Death, and Immortality; or what interest can he besup- 
posed to feel in such themes and discussions? I appeal 
to every one of my readers, if, at the age now specified, 
they ever understood such selections, or felt gratitied 
and improved by perusing them, It is an absurdity, 
at once perceptible, that the beauties of sentiment and 
composition which are appreciated and relished by 
persons of refined taste, at the age of twenty or thirty, 
will be equally relished and admired by children of 
eight or ten years of age; and yet, from an examina- 
tion of our initiatory school-books, it is undeniable, 
that, on a false principle of this kind, almost all our 
elementary works have been constructed. 

But it is further to be regretted that this is not the 
only fault that can be charged upon these productions. 
They exhibit scenes and sentiments which ought not 
to be familiarised to the minds of children, and which 
are repugnant to the spirit and practice of genuine 
Christianity. In almost every page, both of the pro- 
saic and poetic extracts, the war gong is ever and anon 
resounding in our ears, and ‘the confused noise of 


the warrior, with garments rolled in blood.” The 


Cwsars, the Alexanders, and the Bonapartes, of an- 
cient and modern times, instead of being held up to 
execration as the ravagers and destroyers of mankind, 
are set forth to view as glorious conquerors and illus- 
trious heroes, whose characters and exploits demand 
our admiration and applause. And if at any time 
the minds of the young imbibe the sentiments which 
pervade their lessons, it is generally when they breathe 
a warlike spirit, and exhibit those desolations and ra- 
vages which ambition and revenge have produced in 
the world—and when they themselves are trained to 
spout at an examination, and, arrayed in warlike ha- 
biliments, with guns, or spears, or darts, to ape the 
revengeful exploits of a Norval and a Glenalvon. I 
have beheld the young, when engaged in such exhibi- 
tions, eulogised and applauded by their examinators 
and surrounding spectators, more than on account of 
all the other scholastic improvements they had ac- 
quired. To this cause, doubtless, as well as to others, 
is to be attributed the spirit of warfare and conten- 
tion which still reigns on the theatre of the political 
world, and hid tons desolated, and disgraced, and 
demoralised, every nation under heaven. I have 
known a teacher who has turned over page after 

in some of the works now referred to, in search of a 
passage worthy of being committed to memory by his 
pupils, and who could not in conscience fix upon any 
one, in a long series of extracts, on account of its being 
imbued with this antichristian spirit. In addition to 
this striking characteristic of our school-collections, 
and in perfect accordance with it, it may also be 
stated, that pride, ambition, revenge, and other Pagan 
virtues, are sometimes held up to view as the charac- 
teristics of a noble and heroic mind ; and swearing, 
lying, brawling, and deceit, are frequently exhibited 
in so ludicrous a manner, as almost to win the affec- 
tions, and to excite approbation. 

But, in fine, even although the selections to which I 
allude were level to the comprehensions of the young, 
and untinged with antichristian sentiments, what is 
the amount of all the knowledge and instruction they 
contain ? They embrace no perspicuous system of in- 
teresting and useful information ; scarcely any thing 
that bears on the cultivation of Christian dispositions ; 
no exhibitions of the scenes of nature and art in which 
the young may afterwards be placed ; little informa- 
tion respecting the works of God, the revelations of 
his word, or the useful inventions of men. The beau- 
ties which adorn the scenery of nature, the wonders 
of creating power, as displayed in the earth, the air, 
the ocean, and heavens; the displays of divine 
wisdom and goodness, which every where surround us; 
the mild and pacific virtues of Christianity, which 
ought equally to adorn the prince and the peasant; 
the avocations and amusements of domestic life ; the 
scenery of the country, the city, and the village ; or 
the important facts contained in the sacred history, 
are seldom or never detailed, with interesting simpli- 
city, in this class of publications. And, are a few ex- 
tracts from old plays and novels, romances, and fables, 
Pagan m thology, and parliamentary debates—from 
the speeches of Roman orators and the epilogues of 
stage-players, to be considered as the most agreeable 
and substantial food for the youthful intellect, and as 
the most judicious process for imbuing it with useful 
knowledge, and preparing it for the employments of 
an immortal existence? Are the absurd opinions of 
Roman and Grecian poets and warriors, respecting 
their gods, their heroes, and their religion, and the 
polluted streams of heathen morality, to be substituted 
in the room of the simple and sublime delineations of 
revelation, the pure principles of the Gospel, and the 
noble discoveries of modern science? If so, then let 
us not boast of imparting to our children a rational 
and a Christian education. 

I know no works of this kind published in this coun- 
try, with the exception of two or three volumes, to 
which the above strictures will not, in a greater or 
less degree, apply. I do not, however, condemn such 
books, in so far as they contain sentimental extracts 
for the use of advanced students of elocution—or con- 
sidered as miscellanies for the amusement of persons 
advanced in life (though even in this last point of 
view they cannot be held in high estimation); my 
main objection rests on the ground of their being un- 
fitted to interest the minds of the young, and to con- 
vey to them the outlines of knowledge and virtue, 
unmiugled with the rubbish of false maxims and anti- 
christian sentiments.” 


EXCHANGING COMMODITIES. 
Iw a book which has just appeared under the title of 
* The claimsof the Landed Interest to Legislative Pro- 
tection considered,” by a Mr William Blacker, ad- 
dressed to the Marquis of Chandos and the committee 
of the Central Agricultural Association, the following 
strangely absurd passage occurs :—‘* Any community 
which exports articles of permanent value, and imports 
articles which, like spirits, wine, fruit, &c., perish in 
the consumption, carries on a ruinous trade. For 
example, Great Britain exporting her hardware and 
other valuable manufactures to France, and receiving 
in return her wines, brandies, and fruits, carries un 
evidently a losing trade ; she loses what she gives, and 
she loses what she gets; her manufactures are gone, 
and the wine &c,, are soon gone likewise, and leave no 
trace behind ; as far as the capital of the country is 
concerned, the hardware, &c. might as well have been 
thrown into the sea, for any thing which remains out 
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of the return made for it. In a similar traffic carried 
on in the internal commerce of a country, the case is 
| -epeas the same, however it may appear to differ. 

grain that is employed in making beer or spirits, 
is a valuable property, calculated to support produc- 
tive labour, and, by being so applied, to be converted 
into something of permanent value, capable of accu- 
mulation, and increasing the wealth of the community ; 
but the moment it is converted into beer or spirits, it 
loses the quality it formerly possessed of supporting 
productive labour; and in regard to any power of 
adding to the national wealth, it has ceased to have 
any value whatever. The person who buys it, gives 
his money for that which perishes in the enjoyment, 
and after its consumption profits him nothing. All 
that can be said in favour of such a trade is, that the 
dealer in the home trade, and the merchant in the 
foreign trade, who deals in such articles, may, in his 
own person, be a gainer by disposing of them for a 
profit, and his profit, of course, adds to the capital of 
the community.” 

That sentiments so very fallacious as the foregoing 
should have been published after all that has been 
written on the subject of political economy, appears 
to us truly surprising. The advantages to be derived 
from the exchange of commodities betwixt one nation 
and another, do not depend on the perishability of the 
articles. All things are less or more perishable; but 
what of that? They are things which we require 
and insist upon having for our comfort or convenience ; 
and to procure them, persevering industry is exercised, 
and profits from sale rendered generally beneficial. The 
Englishman who makes and gives a knife toa French- 
man in exchange for a bottle of wine, is not such a 
fool as Mr Blacker would take him to be ; because he 
makes the knife in order to get the wine ; and if he had 
not that or some similar inducement he would not 
engage in the manufacture. No one in his senses 
would manufacture articles to “ throw them into the 
sea.” The metal for the knife would therefore not 
be dug from the mine, and the plant which produces 
the bottle of wine would not be cultivated. Hence 
the Frenchman would go without his knife, and the 
Englishman without his glass of Burgundy—in other 
words, to carry the theory to its utmost limits, the 
bulk of mankind would fall into a state of idleness, 
poverty, and discomfort, 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND. 
Wittts, the American writer, in his “ Pencillings by 
the Way,” thus describes his first impressions of Eng- 
land on landing at Dover from France :—‘* My com- 
nion led the way to an hotel, and we were introduced 
by English waiters (1 had not seen such a thing in 
three years; and it was quite like being waited on by 
gentlemen), totwobiazingcoal-firesin the coffee-room of 
the Ship.” Oh, what a comfortable place it appeared ! 
A rich Turkey carpet, snugly fitted; nicely rubbed 
mahogany tables ; the morning papers from London ; 
bell-ropes that would ring the bell; doors that would 
shut; a landlady that spoke English, and was kind 
and civil ; and, though there were eight or ten people 
in the room, no noise above the rustle of a newspaper ; 
and positively rich red damask curtains, neither second- 
hand nor shabby, to the windows! A greater contrast 
than this to the things that answer to on the con- 
tinent could scarcely be imagined, 
Malgré ali my observations on the English, whom 
I have found every where the most open-hearted and 
social people in the world, they are said by themselves 
and others to be just the contrary; and, presuming 
they were different in England, I had made up my 
mind to seal my lips in all public places, and be con- 
scious of nobody's existence but my own. There were 
several elderly persons dining at the different tables, 
and one party, of a father and son, waited on by their 
own servants, Candles were brought in ; the different 
cloths were removed ; and, as my companion had gone 
to bed, I took up a newspaper to keep me company 
over my wine. In the course of an hour, some re- 
mark had been addressed to me, provocative of con- 
versation, by almost every individual inthe room, The 
subjects of discussion soon became general, and I have 
seldom passed a more social and agreeable evening. 
And so much for the first specimen of English reserve ! 
The fires were burning brilliantly, and the coffee- 
room was in the nicest order when we descended to 
our breakfast at six the next morning. The tea-kettle 
sung on the hearth, the toast was hot, and done toa 
turn, and the waiter was neither sleepy nor uncivil : 
again, very unlike a morning at an hotel in (a belle 
France. 
The coach rattled up to the door punctually at the 
hour; and, while they were putting on my way- 
worn baggage, I stood locking in admiration at the 
carriage and horses. They were four beautiful bays, 
in small, neat harness of glazed leather, brass mounted, 
their coats shining like a racer’s, their small blogd- 
ooking heads curbed up to stand exactly together, and 
their hoofs blacked and brushed with the polish of 
a gentleman's boots. The coach was gaudily yiinted 
the only thing out of taste about it: but it was ad- 
mirably built, the wheel-horses were quite under the 
ooachman’s box, and the whole affair, though it would 
carry twelve or fourteen people, covered less ground 
than a French one-horse cabriolet. It was altogether 


quite a study. 
We mounted tw the top of the coach; ‘all right,’ 


turning their small ears and stepping together with 
the ease of a cat, at ten miles inthe hour. The driver 
was dressed like a Broadway idler, and sat in his place 
and held his ‘ ribands’ and his tandem-whip with a 
confident air of superiority, as if he were quite con- 
vinced that he and his team were beyond criticism— 
and sothey were. I could not but smile at contrasting 
his silence and the speed and ease with which we went 
along with the clumsy, cumbrous diligence or vet- 
turino, and the crying, whipping, cursing, and ill-ap- 
pointed postilions of France and Italy. It seems odd, 
in a two-hours’ passage, to pass over such strong lines 
of national difference—so near, and not even a shading 
of one into the other. 

From the top of Shooter’s Hill we got our first view 
of London—an indistinct, architectural mass, extend- 
ing all round to the horizon, and half enveloped in a 
dim and lurid smoke. ‘That is St Paul's! there is 
Westminster Abbey! there is the Tower!’ What 
directions were these to follow for the first time with 
the eye. From Blackheath (seven or eight miles from 
thecentreof London), the beautiful hedges disappeared, 
and it was one continued mass of buildings. The 
houses were amazingly small, a kind of thing that 
would do for an object in an imitation perspective park ; 
but the soul of neatness pervaded them. ‘Trellises were 
nailed between the little windows, roses quite over- 
shadowed the low doors, a painted fence enclosed the 
hand’s-breadth of grass-plot ; and very, oh, very sweet 
faces bent over lapfule of work beneath the snowy and 
looped-up curtains! It was all home-like and amiable. 
There was an offectionateness in the mere outside of 
every one of them, 

After crossing Waterloo Bridge, it was busy work 
for the eyes, The brilliant shops, the dense crowds 
of people, the absorbed air of every passenger, the 
lovely women, the cries, the flying vehicles of every 
description, passing with the most dangerous speed, 
ees as I am to large cities, it quite made me 
giddy.’ 


A DOMESTIC MEDICINE CHEST. 

Tue Bourgeois Gentilhomme of Moliere manifests 
extreme surprise when he finds that he has been talk- 
ing prose for forty years without knowing it ; and we 
doubt not that many will be equally astonished when 
they learn that they have had a medicine chest in their 
house for forty years without knowing it—in the shape 
of a set of well-tilled cruets. The salt, for example, 
is a decided cathartic in the dose of half an ounce or 
an ounce ; it is also a vermifuge in large doses, and its 
power is great in preventing as well as killing worms. 
It has been repeatedly stated that those criminals in 
Holland who were formerly condemned to live with- 
out salt were dreadfully infested with worms, and 
there is recent evidence to the same effect. Dr Dyer 
informs us, from his personal experience, that in the 
Mauritius the planters’ slaves rarely obtain salt, and 
are extremely subject to worms; while the govern- 
ment slaves and the convicts get salt in their rations, 
and seldom suffer from the disease. Some planters, 
regarding economy and the health of the slaves at the 
same time, give a table-spoonful of salt in half a pint 
of water to each slave regularly every Saturday after 
work ; and they find that this dose acts not only as a 
vermifuge, but as a tonic. 

Te vinegar, again, is refrigerant and diaphoretic, 
and .o ..oderately stimulant and astringent when ap- 
plied externally. It formerly had great reputation in 
cases of poisoning by narcotics; but here, it must be 
confessed, it is of doubtful efficacy. It is certainly 
useful, however, when soda, potash, or ammonia are 
taken in over-doses, as the acetic acid which it contains 
combines with and chemically neutralises them. 

The mustard comes next, but this requires no pane- 
gyric at our hands, for not many years have elapsed 
since it was the fashion to attribute every virtue under 
heaven to mustard seeds. More lately, too, a mustard 
emetic was extolled as infallible in cholera, just as a 
salt and water emetic was during the last autumn: 
so that a disease numbered among the opprobia medi- 
corum has found two specifics in the domestic medi- 
cine chest. [A teaspoonful of mustard mixed in a 
tumbler of warm water forms an exceedingly ready, 
powerful, and safe emetic, which will relieve the sto- 
mach almost instantaneously,] A mustard poultice is 
no mean rival of a blister. Olive oil has great merits. 
The best dispensatory that we have tells us that it is 
“demulcent, relaxant, and laxative.” It is a good 
antidote against acrid poisons, and seems to be ob- 
noxious to worms; perhaps some of the undigested 
oil reaches these disagreeable animals, and stops their 
breathing holes, Lastly, my Lord Bacon is of opi- 
nion that rubbing the skin with oil is very conducive 
to longevity. 

Nor is our chest deficient in sti First comes 
the common pepper, whether black or white matters 
not, save that the latter is the stronger. Among its 
more special virtues let us mention its power, when 
infused in water, of curing a relaxed sore throat ; and 
piperin, the alkaloid extracted from it, has cured ague, 
in the hands of Dr Meli and others. ‘The Dublin 
Pharmacopoeia has an ointment of black pepper, which 
has been recommended against ringworm, 

The cayenne possesses similar virtues, but in a very 
exalted degree. Itis the king of peppers, and whether 
in lending its fires to fish and wild fowl, or reeryome ow | 
an ulcerated throat, it shows itself worthy of its ig. 


said the ostler, and away shot the four five creatures, 
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palate in characters not to be effaced.—From the Book 


of Table Talk, 

To the foregoing list of simple medicines, to be found 
in almost every household, we may add honey, an 
article less in use than it might be. We are informed 
by a person in the country, who is occasionally liable 
to the troublesome complaint called piles, that he never 
fails to relieve himself by eating for a day or two 
honey with his bread. Perhaps honey may not have 
the same beneficial effect with all, still it is worthy of 
being tried. 


SCOTTISH COMIC SONGS—No. V. 
SONG OF THE LUAGH. 

[The women of the ordinary rank in the Highlands of Scotland 
have a manual process of fulling or wauking, which they term 
luagh. They accompany their work with chaunts, which they 

ive to be indisp ble for the accomplishment of the ope 
ration, and which certainly are of considerable service in inspi- 
riting them during their hard work. The chaunts are sung by 
an individual, and the whole join in the chorus. Love and war, 
panegyric and elegy, form the ordinary subjects. Some years 
ago, as the author was walking between Fort-William and Bal- 
lehulish ferry, he heard a strange noise proceeding from a hovel 
near the wayside. Curious to know how it was occasioned, he 
took the liberty to enter the hut, where he discovered, through 
volumes of steam, a group of young women sitting round a tub, 
busied in the process of the lwagh, and keeping up a vocifi 
Gaelic melody. On returning home, he wrote the following series 
of rhymes, as a description of the process, and for the purpose of 
embodying the sentiments which he supposed likely to attend 
upon it, retaining only something like the choruses of the Guelio 
song. ] 


Five Hieland maidens here are met, 
Singing ho, singing ho, 
To tease the claith sae warm and wet, 
Singing ho, i-er-oe, singing ho, i-er-ce. 
Tease it, maidens, tease it weel, 
Singing ho, singing ho, 
Till it’s firm, and thick, and feile, 
Singing ho, i-er-oe, singing ho, i-er-oe. 
Shake it up, and dash it doun, 
Singing ho, singing ho; 
Hand it roun’, and roun’, and roun’, 
Singing ho, i-er-oe, singing ho, i-er-ce. 
Keep the sang up a’ the while, 
Singing ho, singing ho; 
Never mind the stranger’s smile, 
Singing ho, i-er-ce, singing ho, i-er-ee. 
Twist it, touzle’t, tear't, and tug it, 
Singing ko, singing ho; 
Knead it, knuckle't, ryve’t, and rug it, 
Singing ho, i-er-oc, singing ho, i-er-oe. 
A’ our pou’in winna rawx it, 
Singing ho, singing ho, 
But the thicker only maks it, 
Singing ho, i-er-vc, singing ho, i-cr-oe. 
When the wab is twa ells shorter, 
Singing ho, singing ho, 
And the breadth has cryne’t a quarter, 
Singing ho, i-cr-oe, singing ho, i-er-oe. 
Then it will be cozie plaiden, 
Singing ho, singing ho, 
Fit to be our bridal beddin, 
Singing ho, i-er-oe, singing ho, i-er-oe. 
‘Weel’s me on the bonny claith, 
Singing ho, singing ho, 
Reekin’ frae the foamy graith, 
Singing ho, i-er-ve, singing ho, i-er-oe. 
It will gar the braw lads lo’e us, 
Singing ho, singing ho, 
It will bring a gudeman to us, 
Singing ho, i-er-oe, singing ho, i-er-ce. 
Winter it may come and gae, 
Singing ho, singing ho, 
We'll be warm frae tap to tae, 
Singing ho, i-er-ve, singing ho, i-er-ce. 
Though the snaw should steck the door, 
Singing ho, singing ho, 
And our bothy’s roof should smeor, 
Singing ho, i-er-oe, singing ho, i-er-oo, 
A’ the folk will be fu’ blythe, 
Singing ho, singing ho, 
Cuddling in the bonny claith, 
Singing ho, i-er-oc, singing ho, i-cr-oe. 
Bairnies that John Frost has cankert, 
Singing ho, singing ho, 
Cosh will be bencath the blanket, 
Singing ho, i-er-oc, -inging ho, i-cr-oe. 
Axld folk frail, the hale day shiverin, 
Singing ho, singing ho, 
Blythe will be wi’ sic a kiverin, 
Singing ho, i-cr-oc, singing ho, i-er-oe. 
Donald, frae the hill-side frozen, 
Singing ho, singing ho, 
Sune beneath it will be dozin, 
Singing ho, i-er-oe, singing ho, i-er-oe. 
Work, then, maidens, though it heats ye, 
Singing ho, singing ho, 
Work the luagh, though it weets ye, 
Singing ho, i-er-oc, singing ho, i-er-oe. 


Tue Reason Wuy.—A youth asked permission of 
his mother to go to a ball. She told him it was a bad 
place for little boys; “ why, mother, didn’t you and 
my father use to go to balls when you were P pron . 
ee Ya, but we have seen the folly of it,” said the mo- 
ther. “Well, mother,” exclaimed the son, “I want 
to see the folly of it too !” 
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